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Foreign Records phony AL by Koussevitsky on five discs, the 


My correspondence through March has raised a 
number of interesting topics, and I take this diversity 
to be 2 sign that THE GraMopPpuHONE is fulfilling better 
what readers expect of it than perhaps it was during 
last year. The most searching test of an Editor is 
his correspondence. When he fails to get interesting 
letters he may feel that he has failed to interest his 
readers. 

First of all for the question of ‘‘foreign’’ records. 
I put inverted commas round foreign, because many 
of these records are actually made at Hayes by 
H.M.V. artists and then announced in the Swiss 
H.M.V. lists before they appear, if they ever do 
appear, in the British lists. Most of the Columbia 
and Decca foreign recordings seem to be made in 
France, but I make that statement under correction. 
Then, of course, there are the genuine foreign records 
like Polydors. Now this particular correspondent’s 
contention is “‘that in justice to the intelligent 
gramophile these recordings should be more widely 
known: (i) by reviewing them in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and (ii) by urging H.M.V. not to hide its light under 
a bushel.”” I cannot agree altogether with my 
correspondent. The present system allows specialist 
dealers like Messrs. E.M.G. Gramophones, Imhof, 
Keith Prowse, and Rimington van Wyck to cater 
deliberately for a comparatively small section of the 
public, and, as I sincerely hope, gain through their 
enterprise and imagination some material advantage ; 
it also affords gramophiles an opportunity to reward 
those who deserve well of them. With regard to 
reviewing in THe GraMopHone, I cannot but think 
we clearly have as much reviewing every month as 
our readers can digest, but of course if H.M.V. or 
Columbia or any other of the recording companies 
choose to send us these “‘foreign’’ records for review 
we shall review them. As I write these words I have 
been looking through the H.M.V. list for April, and 
I find that in the ordinary monthly supplement we 
are to have Elgar’s First Symphony on six discs, 
Balakireff’s Oriental Fantasy Islamey, and the finale 
of the second act of Fledermaus, while in the April 
optional list we are to have twelve records of 
Gregorian chants by the Solesmes Abbey Choir (to 
which incidentally I am looking forward more than 
to anything for a long time), the Pathetic Sym- 


Waldstein Sonata played by Lamond, Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps on four discs conducted by 
Stokowski, Strauss’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
suite on four discs, not to mention a lot of attractive 
singing and instrumental records. It seems to me 
that this optional list of H.M.V. really does what my 
correspondent wants without overloading the dealer, 
and this, let it be remembered, is only the H.M.V. 
offering for April. I do not know yet what treats 
Columbia, Parlophone, and Decca have in store for 
us. I agree that it is exasperating to read of some 
piece of music we particularly want being available 
abroad, but we can always get it, which when I first 
started THE GRAMOPHONE often used to be an almost 
impossible task. I remember, when I wanted a 
couple of Toscanini discs from the H.M.V. Italian 
list, it was about six months before I could obtain 
them between the unwillingness of the H.M.V. people 
in those days to circulate records of their own made 
abroad and the obstructionist methods of the British 
Customs. 

It is sad that the public cannot absorb more good 
music every month, but shortage of currency is 
largely responsible for this, and once again I repeat 
that until the nation rouses itself to arrest the havoc 
which is being played with our national life by a 
system of banking admirable enough in the 18th 
century, but by now utterly out of date and quite 
incapable of serving the contemporary world, the 
public will not be able to buy all the gramophone 
records it would like to buy. There is room for 
‘‘rationalisation”’ in the gramophone industry, but 
no amount of rationalisation, such as the removal of 
this insensate duplication of major works, will be of 
much avail until purchasing power is restored to the 
public. 


Over-Production 

I have had some interesting letters from people 
who have started lending libraries of records in a 
small way. There is one at Cambridge which sounds 
most efficient. I should not dream of trying to crab 
that kind of undertaking on a small scale, but I 
should deplore with all my heart the state of affairs 
brought about in literature by the huge circulating 
libraries. In the book world over-production has 
reached an intolerable point, and when critics who 
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ought to know better gush over second-rate novels 
like a lot of schoolgirls the public is being beguiled 
into swallowing its literature as it swallows patent 
medicines. For the over-production of rubbish by 
the gramophone companies I can see no remedy, 
because I do not believe that anybody is prevented 
from buying a record of good music because he has 
bought the latest theme song, and the apparently 
endless duplication and reduplication of popular 
numbers becomes less provoking when the problem 
of distribution is considered. It might be true that 
if we could get the best music distributed as widely 
as the worst we could sell more good music; but the 
labour and energy involved would inevitably mean 
it was sold at a loss. That is an aspect which the 
public does not always grasp. Take THe Gramo- 
PHONE, for instance. We definitely cannot afford to 
allow the circulation to increase beyond a certain 
point at the present moment, because if we did every 
single number printed over the circulation at which 
we aim, on the basis of our present advertisement 
revenue, would be published at a loss. We have 


avoided putting up our advertisement rates, because 
we do not believe that we should help anybody by 
doing so at a time like this, and we do not believe 
that any campaign to increase our circulation by a 
large enough amount to justify raising our advertise- 
ment rates would be advisable under present con- 
It is heart-breaking that so many people 


ditions. 
should be denied the pleasure they could have from 
their gramophones if only money were easier; but 
at least we can congratulate ourselves that the 
vitality of the gramophone itself is not in the least 
impaired and that when conditions become easier 
there will be more people to welcome the chance of 
being extravagant over gramophone records than 
over almost any other commodity. I know that 
some people think that wireless is beginning to make 
headway against the gramophone, but I believe that 
to be due entirely to shortness of money, and the 
prevailing gloom of uncertainty about the future. 
Music over the wireless is better than no music at all, 
but I think that it must only be stimulating a longing 
in the heart of the average music lover for the time 
when he feels he can afford to buy as many records 
as he wants, 


The Fifth Symphony 
To come back to my correspondent, from whom I 
have wandered too far. I quote from his letter :— 


‘As to the first contention that these records should be 
reviewed in THe Gramornone, I maintain that your 
readers do not get the advice they are entitled to expect 
unless this is done. To take a case in_ point: 
Columbia published a version of the Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite by the Straram Orchestra. Your reviewer could 
not be expected to compare this with Koussevitsky’s 
version which had been available for some months pre- 
viously, Yet it is inconceivable to me that anyone who 
had heard the latter should buy the former. A better 


a 


illustration is afforded by Brahms’ Third Symphony, | 
paid 32s. 6d. for this, before I learnt that there was, 
version by Krauss and the Vienna Orchestra which cg 
18s., and which I preferred. A Brahms Symphony 
18s. is just the sort of work which is badly nceded fq 
propaganda. The Viennese version of the Fifth §yn, 
phony of Beethoven was also available in October at 18, 
and would have made an excellent Christmas presen 
for many who probably received Landon Ronald's » 
Henry Wocd’s set.” 

Here, of course, undoubtedly our correspondent 
makes a good point, but though I fear he will cop. 
sider me pusillanimous, I think he will have to admit 
that we could not wantonly intervene between th 
recording companies and their plans for distribution, 
Let us take the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, which 
has just appeared on four plum-coloured H.M, 
discs, played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and conducted by Schalk. We will leave Coiumbia 
and Parlophone versions out of the discussion. Sir 
Landon Ronald, by virtue of the inestimably good 
work he had done for the gramophone, had a right to 
gratify himself, if I may put it that way, by con 
ducting the Fifth Symphony for a record. It 
happens that personally I do not admire Sir Landon 
Ronald’s interpretation of the Fifth Symphony, % 
I think I can speak with absolute fairness when | 
maintain that he is entitled to the Fifth Symphony if 
he wants to do it. And though neither I nor my 
correspondent may care for his interpretation, both 
of us must remember that there are many record 
buyers who feel sure, and rightly, that they can rely 
upon Sir Landon Ronald to give what is called 
thoroughly sound performance of whatever piece of 
music he conducts. Consequently, a certain number 
of copies of the Fifth Symphony will be sold jus 
because Sir Landon is conducting it, and if a month 
or two later there happens to be an opportunity for 
H.M.V. to get another Fifth Symphony for their list 
and publish it at 18s. instead of 26s., it would not 
be fair to put it on the English market until Si 
Landon’s version had had an opportunity to be cir 
culated. It may be true that some people who 
bought it, had they known of the Viennese version, 
would have waited to buy that; but they would be 
so few that I am afraid that for some time they 
cannot be considered. While I am on the subject of 
this Viennese Symphony at 18s., which appeared in 
March, I must relate a curious experience I had with 
it. When it was first played to me I thought that 
apart from some feeble recording of the horns at the 
beginning it was definitely the best version available 
on the gramophone at any price, but on hearing it 
again the other night on the Mark 10a, played with 
an extra-loud Tungstyle (used because I was laid up 
in bed at the time, and the sound had to be conveyed 
up to my room on the first floor), I found it nothing 
like so good as I had supposed; but I cannot make 
out whether it’s the recording which is at fault, or 
whether it’s a bad balance of instruments in a small 
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orchestra, or whether one or two of the discs are 
swingers, but such slight swingers as not to reveal 
themselves until the music is widely diffused, or 
whether the orchestra are just not playing together 
at certain moments. I confess I am at a loss to decide, 
and I hope that some readers who have acquired this 
Viennese Fifth Symphony will let me have their im- 
pressions of it. On re-reading what I have written 
about our correspondent’s letter I do not seem to 
have added much wisdom to the controversy. What 
it amounts to is, I sympathise with our corre- 
spondent, but I do not think that there are enough 
people suffering from the present state of affairs to 
justify an impassioned crusade on their behalf. 


Paderewskt 

Now comes a very interesting point which is made 
by the recording secretafy of that enthusiastic and 
altogether admirable Liverpool and District Gramo- 
phone Society which was founded over 18 years ago 
and of which I have the honour to be the patron. 
He asks me to plead for a real memorial to the art 
of Paderewski, either in the shape of a complete set 
of Chopin’s Waltzes or Impromptus, or of Schubert’s 
Waltzes or Rachmaninoff’s First Concerto. It may 
be that the great pianist himself is unwilling, or it 
may be that his habit of recording on an Erard piano 
leaves him unsatisfied with his own recorded playing, 
or it may be that nobody in the Gramophone Com- 
pany had happened to think of Paderewski when the 
albums of Chopin were being given to us. Now I 
would sooner walk ten miles through the snow to 
hear Paderewski play than drive 200 yards to hear 
Cortot, and I have no hesitation in saying that, 
unless an effort is made to preserve for posterity the 
authentic Chopin through the medium of Paderewski, 
the authentic Chopin will never be heard by posterity. 
It may be, as I have said, that there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of getting what we want out of 
Paderewski, but if there are not I do most devoutly 
beg that an effort should be made to persuade the 
great Pole to bequeath us a memorial of his exquisite 
art. This is a queer age. Romantic emotion in the 
grand style such as Paderewski knows how to pro- 
vide is sneered at as unreal, theatrical, exaggerated 
and undignified by people who can listen by the hour 
to the whining and maundering emotions which the 
saxophone induces in its devotees. Men must 
maunder over something, and since women took to 
being boys the saxophone and Mr. Baldwin are the 
only things left to arouse the protective instinct of 
the male. I am sure that half the people who listen 
to saxophones do not see them as I do like some 
important link in the sanitary arrangements of a 
house, but as coryphées and sylphides, kind and 
gentle and tender and true. I have not yet heard of 
aman falling in love with a saxophone; but we shall 
hear of it yet among the psychopathic curiosities of 
our period. 

B 


Collectors’ Corner 

Several correspondents have written to me lately on 
the subject of collecting old records, and the enthu- 
siasm of those who do write shows what a fascinating 
pursuit it can be. Yet somehow or other our 
Collectors’ Corner did not rouse the interest we hoped 
it would. Yet there must be lots of old records of 
the very greatest interest hidden away if we only 
knew where they were. I know a house in the Wick- 
low Mountains where there are albums full of discs 
as diversely and as radiantly tinted as the Phony- 
cord and Filmophone flexible records. Or perhaps 
I should say there were, for it is seven years since I 
saw them. One correspondent writes to ask me how 
he can obtain some of the original Emmy Destinn 
records. This correspondent is a keen entomologist, 
and he will exchange rarities in the way of butter- 
flies and moths for old records of Emmy Destinn; 
and I cannot help thinking that the great prima 
donna herself would have liked to think that one of 
her records should one day be trafficked for such airy 
creatures. So if anybody wants the Lewes Wave or 
the Kentish Yellow form of the Grass Egger, let him 
offer an early record of Emmy Destinn singing Un 
bel di from Madame Butterfly. 


Ravel 

Now comes a reproach from a correspondent for 
persuading him to buy Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe 
from Columbia a month or two ago. He says that 
my advice about repetition has failed to work, and 
that instead of liking it more he is liking it less each 
time he plays it. My correspondent says this is the 
first time I have let him down with a recommenda- 
tion. He writes more in kindly sorrow than in 
anger. On referring to what. I wrote about the 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite, published by Columbia, I 
just said no more than that it was fascinating music 
and an exceptionally good piece of recording. But 
I should not choose Daphnis and Chloe as an intro- 
duction to Ravel’s music. The Mother Goose Suite 
would offer a much easier approach. We must 
remember that we have to get used to a composer’s 
style. It is obviously much easier to enjoy Daphnis 
and Chloe after one has enjoyed the Mother Goose 
Suite or Ravel’s Quartet. Anyway, I should never 
dream of making the enjoyment of Ravel’s music a 
test of musical appreciation. Ravel’s music is not 
in the great stream; it is a backwater where the 
flowers grow lush and fragrant along the banks, and 
trees cast a pleasant shade. The way into this back- 
water, however, is neither obvious nor particularly 
easy, and I fancy that it is not worth while wasting 
a great deal of time over penetrating it. If some- 
body wrote and reproached me for persuading him 
to buy Beethoven’s three Rasoumowsky Quartets I 
should have no hesitation in advising him to go on 
playing them until he could enjoy them, because I 
should feel that if he died without having known and 
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loved the Rasoumowsky Quartets his life on this 
earth would have been definitely poorer thereby. 
And if after continual repetition he still failed to 
appreciate them I should feel that there was some- 
thing lacking in him. But it is quite clear that I 
shall go through life without ever really enjoying the 
music of Schénberg. I must have played his Sextet, 
which was one of our first N.G.S. publications, round 
about a hundred times, but I have never grown to 
like it, and I am prepared to argue that the fault is as 
much Schénberg’s as mine, 

Nor do I feel that I shall ever grow fond of 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra, 
which Columbia has given us on three light-blue discs 
with the composer himself at the piano. A widely 
extended fear exists of damning any new work in 
case posterity should find it good and enjoy a post- 
humous joke at the expense of the critic, and I will 
arm myself in advance by saying that if posterity 
ever does think the Capriccio good I think now that 
posterity will be wrong. I would sooner be wrong 
with Aristophanes in laughing at Euripides than 
right with contemporary critics who plaster their 
superlatives over mediocre works of art more like 
auctioneers than critics. Mr. Osbert Sitwell said the 
other day that Stravinsky’s music made all other 
music sound ridiculous, and surely this is a good 
reason for suspecting most of it. Mr. Epstein 
attracted a good deal of attention by his Genesis, 
but he could have attracted just as much attention 
by walking down Piccadilly with his head through 
one of the legs of his trousers. These Hottentots of 
art are only Hottentots with the help of burnt cork, 
and the timorous young intellectual of to-day need 
not really be afraid of the naughty black man. He 
is only pretending. 


March Issues 

The Columbia album of the Beethoven Septet was 
most welcome. It is as restful as one of Kate Green- 
away’s picture books or a few chapters of Cranford, 
and I thought it beautifully recorded. The Violin 
Sonata in G, played by Rachmaninoff and Kreisler 
on two red H.M.V. discs, was also very welcome, but 
I wish the violin did not almost continuously over- 
play the piano. I also wish that the ‘enchanting 
minuet in the middle had been got on to one disc. 
On several occasions both H.M.V. and Columbia 
have arranged isolated movements to suit the pocket 
of the man who cannot afford more, and here was a 
grand opportunity lost. Still, I am loth to grumble 
when these great men honour themselves by honour- 
ing the great. 

Among the vocal records I think I shall choose 
Olga Olgina’s performance of Ah! fors’ 2 lui from 
Traviata on a twelve-inch Decca as the best of the 
month. Here is a 8s. 6d. star who can hold her own 
with any 8s. 6d. star. She shines as brightly as 
Sirius on a frosty night. The recording of the 
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orchestral accompaniment and of the voice are firy, 
class. There is no doubt that Decca records a 
improving every month. 

But reverting to the subject of foreign recording, 
why don’t Decca give us some of theirs over here} 
That Mozart Concerto is what I should like, and th 
Decca list is not overcrowded with the best musie, 

On a ten-inch Parlophone Odeon Ninon Valli 
sings two exquisite songs of Reynaldo Hahn, | 
Delaissée and Lyde, accompanied by the compose, 
Whenever I hear a song by Reynaldo Hahn I wonde 
why we do not get more of them on the gramophone, 
and why when we do get them we so often fail t 
express how beautiful they are. On a _ twelve-inch 
Odeon she sings the first part of Casta Diva and that 
lovely aria of Marguerita from Boito’s Mefistojel, 
L’altra notte al fondo in mare, of which my 
favourite record has always been Alda’s. I prefer 
Ninon Vallin in the Hahn songs, and this is a quite 
exceptionally lovely vocal disc. Tommaso Alcaide’s 
second disc on a Columbia light-blue ten-inch full 
bears out the hope raised by his first. But! 
associate myself with Mr. Klein in deprecating quite 
so much self-pity. Surely the Siciliana should not 
be sung as if he knew he was going to die before the 
play was over! I am afraid the saxophone is eve 
having an effect on the operatic stage, and with such 
a lovely voice as Alcaide’s there must be much to 
make life worth living. Tauber on a ten-inch Odeon 
is quite delightful in Toselli-Bohm’s Serenata and 
Leoncavallo’s Mattinata. And another excellent 
Parlophone vocal record is the Love Duet from 
Madame Butterfly sung by Vera Schwarz and Ma 
Hirzel in German. I was impressed by Davi 
Leslie’s voice singing the Prize Song from the 
Meistersinger and the Flower Song from Carmen 
a Piccadilly record. I should imagine he was a ver 
young man, and I hope that he won’t suppose his 
voice is properly trained yet. But he has a goo 
voice, and he has temperament, so that he is not 
likely to run the risk of being spoilt by a master’s 
academic severity. I was delighted to find Harry 
Tate’s Motoring electrically recorded with a few new 
jokes, and I hope very much that Columbia wil 
persuade Harry Tate to give us a set of his superh 
absurdities, Billiards, Wireless, Fishing, and others. 
A Competition : 

Let me call the attention of our readers to a priz 
of 50 guineas offered by John 0’ London’s Weekly 
for the best thriller for the gramophone. As I am to 
be one of the judges, my tongue is tied over the 
matter of good advice, but oh, what pages of good 
advice I could give to intending competitors ! This 
competition, which is being run in conjunction with 
His Master’s Voice, should be of inestimable value, 
and I congratulate the Editor of John o’ London's 
Weekly on his happy idea. 

Compton MAcKENZIE. 
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x Y Radio-G h 

Buy Your Radio-Gramophone 

“tif you have decided which model you prefer, or 

the ° . 

. Jif you have yet to choose your own instrument 

lin 

JAT IMHOF HOUSE 

ser, 

der 

o The reasons are many and important. Imhof House is the acknow- 
neh ledged centre of the Gramophone and Radio world—the finest 
hat establishment of its type in Europe. 

Al, Every instrument, of merit, is actually here—can be seen, and 
. inspected and heard, in one of our 26 demonstration and audition 
salons. 

lite 

le’s Experts are in attendance to give you every assistance whether you 
lly wish to see, hear, and compare different models, or whether you wish 
t | to hear your chosen model in operation. 

t 

“ Terms—what you will—cash, C.O.D., or monthly payments. These 
the are arranged to suit your convenience. 

in Delivery and installation immediate and free. 

ie 

to Free maintenance guaranteed for | year from date of purchase. 


Will you call—or shall we send you lists and all particulars and 


“ar arrange a demonstration in your own home at any time? 


: FOREIGN RECORDS 


ws No gramophone house holds a larger or better selection of foreign 
“J records than Alfred Imhof—the first dealers to introduce Polydor 
F and other first-class Continental records here. 

ot NEW RECORDS ARRIVING ALMOST DAILY. Why not call and 
r’s hear some of them? 

ry 


2 Yfred Imhof. 


IMHOF HOUSE 


ze 

ly 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
ti 

4 (2 DOORS FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD) 

od Telephone : MUSEUM 5944 (4 lines) 

is 

th 











By anvointment to H M the King of Spain. 
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OF THE 


GUARD} 


for 


1S/- 


UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF fii 


RUPERT D’OYLY CARTE 


BY THE FOLLOWING CAST 


CONDUCTED BY DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


DEREK OLDHAM 
NELLIE WALKER 
SYDNEY GRANVILLE 
MURIEL DICKSON 
~ GEORGE BAKER 
BEATRICE ELBURN 
EDWARD HALLAND 
ALICE MOXON 


Six Records B3799-3804, 3|/- each. Complete in Album £1-1-0 Jo 
é 


“His MastersVoice 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W. 1. 
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[|THE ARTIST and THE GRAMOPHONE 


By SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


(In an Interview) 


OT long ago I was asked to express my 
opinion as to the musical value of broad- 
casting. I replied that, to my mind, radio 
influence on art: that it destroys 
ull the soul and true significance 
of music. Since then many 
people have appeared surprised 
hat, disliking wireless so in- 
ensely, I should lend myself to 
ecording for the gramophone, as 
though the two were, in some 
mysterious way, intimately con- 
rected. 

To me it seems that the 
modern gramophone and modern 
methods of recording are musi- 
ally superior to wireless trans- 
mission in every way, particu- 
larly where reproduction of the 
piano is concerned. I agree that 
piano recording was not always 
so successful as it is to-day. 
welve years ago, when I was 
making my first records with 
Edison in America, the piano 
ame out with a thin, tinkling 

Htone. It sounded exactly like 
he Russian balalaika, which, as 
you may know, is a stringed 
instrument resembling the 
guitar. And results produced 
by the acoustical process in use 
when I began to record for ‘‘His 
Master’s Voice” in 1920 were 
far from satisfactory. It is only the perfecting of 
electrical recording during the last three years com- 
bined with recent astonishing improvements in the 
gramophones themselves that has given us piano 
reproduction of a fidelity, a variety and depth of 
tone that could hardly be bettered. 

I have no hesitation in saying that modern piano 
recordings do the pianist complete justice. Speaking 
from personal experience, I feel that my records can 
only help to increase my prestige as an artist. Not 
that excellent results are by any means limited to 
my own work. I have heard many fine records by 
many different pianists and in every case the es- 
sentials of the individual artist’s performance have 
been captured and preserved. 

In fact, through the medium of the gramophone 
we can now offer the public performances closely 


SERGEL RACHMANINOFF 


similar to those we give on the concert platform. 
Our records should not disappoint the most critical 
listener who has heard us in the flesh : to the millions 
who have no opportunity of doing so, they convey a 
just and accurate impression of 
our work. In addition, what is 
to me most important of all, 
recording for the gramophone 
enables the artist to satisfy him- 
self. 

For I am by nature a pessi- 
mist. It is so seldom that I am 
sincerely satisfied with my per- 
formance, so often that I feel it 
could have been better. And 
when making records it is 
actually possible to achieve some- 
thing approaching artistic per- 
fection. If once, twice or three 
times I do not play as well as I 
can, it is possible to record and 
re-record, to destroy and remake 
until, at last, I am content with 
the result. 

Can the radio artist, who has 
no opportunity to hear how his 
performance comes through, ever 
know a similar satisfaction in 
his work? Myself, I dislike 
radio music and listen to it 
very seldom. But from what 
I have heard I cannot believe 
that the best broadcast per- 
formance imaginable would ever 
satisfy a sensitive artist. 

On this account alone, I deplore the present de- 
pression in the gramophone industry. It is a curious 
fact that when I began working for H.M.V. ten years 
ago business was excellent, though only indifferent 
records were available. Yet to-day, when we have 
first-class recording, business is worse than it has 
ever been. For this, I can only think that the 
universal craze for radio is to blame. 

Not for a moment would I wish to belittle the 
scientific value of broadcasting, its wonders, or its 
benefits to humanity. I can well imagine that if 
I were exiled in Alaska, for instance, I might be 
grateful for even the pale ghosts of music the radio 
would bring me. But to listen-in in great cities like 
London or New York when one could actually be 
present in a concert hall—to me that would seem 
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sacrilege. Radio is a very great invention, but not, 
I think, for art. 

To compare the ultimate musical value of broad- 
casting with that of the gramophone is to realise 
that the gramophone has bestowed upon the execu- 
tive musician one priceless gift—permanence for his 
art. You listen to a broadcast recital. The next 
moment it is finished, gone. But a gramophone 
record can preserve for ever the playing and singing 
of the world’s most distinguished artists. Think 
what it would have meant to us to-day could we 
possess records made by Liszt, the greatest pianist 
who has ever lived. Yet we can only dimly imagine 
what his playing must have been. Future genera- 
tions will be more fortunate in that the finest modern 
musicians, through their records, will be something 
more than names to those who come after them. 

I can imagine no more striking example of the 
gramophone’s power to re-create the personality of 
dead genius than an experience of my own when, in 
1918, I first went to America. It was in New York 
that the H.M.V. Company gave me the opportunity 
to hear some records made by Count Tolstoi shortly 
before his death in 1910. Having known Count Tolstoi, 
whose friendship had greatly helped and influenced 
me at a very difficult period of my early career, I was 
naturally keenly interested. The records, made on 
his estate in Russia, were simply speeches, one in 
Russian, one in English, explaining his philosophy of 
life. Yet when the machine started and I heard 
again his voice, perfectly reproduced down to the 
curious little husky cough characteristic of his 
speech, it seemed that Tolstoi himself had come to 
life. It was a marvellous experience. Seldom have 
I been moved so deeply. Never, never can I forget 
the impression the sound of that voice, so long silent, 
made upon me. But the tragedy of it is this. 
During the past ten years, I have tried continually 
in America, in Russia, to obtain those records. No 
one can tell what has become of them. Unique and 
irreplaceable, they have apparently vanished beyond 
recall. 

To return to my own work for the gramophone, 
I have felt most satisfied with those records made 
during the past three years, These include my own 
Piano Concerto, Number Two, which I recorded with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokow- 
ski, Schumann’s ‘‘Carnaval,’’ recently issued in 
America, the Chopin ‘Funeral March’’ Sonata, 
which I believe is not yet published, and the Grieg 
C Minor and Beethoven G Major Sonatas for piano 
and violin in partnership with Fritz Kreisler. 


Do the critics who have praised those Grieg records 
so highly realise the immense amount of hard work 
and patience necessary to achieve such results? The 
six sides of the Grieg set we recorded no fewer than 
five times each. From these thirty discs we finally 
selected the best, destroying the remainder. Perhaps 


so much labour did not altogether please Fri, 
Kreisler. He is a great artist, but does not care t 
work too hard. Being an optimist, he will declan 
with enthusiasm that the first set of proofs we mak 
are wonderful, marvellous. But my own pessimisy 
invariably causes me to feel, and argue, that they 
could be better. So when we work together, Fri 
and I, we are always fighting. 

To make records with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra is as thrilling an experience as any artis 
could desire. Unquestionably, they are the finest 
orchestral combination in the world: even th 
famous New York Philharmonic, which you heard ip 
London under Toscanini last summer, must, I think, 
take second place. Only by working with the Phil. 
delphians both as soloist and conductor, as has bee 
my privilege, can one fully realise and appreciate 
their perfection of ensemble. 

Recording my own Concerto with this orchestn 
was an unique event. Apart from the fact that I an 
the only pianist who has played with them for the 
gramophone, it is very rarely that an artist, whethe 
as soloist or composer, is gratified by hearing his 
work accompanied and interpreted with so muc¢ 
sympathetic co-operation, such perfection of detail 
and balance between piano and orchestra. Thes 
discs, like all those made by the Philadelphians, 
were recorded in a concert hall, where we played 
exactly as though we were giving a public perform 
ance. Naturally, this method ensures the most 
realistic results, but in any case, no studio exists, 
even in America, that could accommodate 
orchestra of a hundred and ten players. 

Their efficiency is almost incredible. In Englan 
I hear constant complaints that your orchestras sufle 
always from  under-rehearsal. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, on the other hand, have attained such: 
standard of excellence that they produce the fines 
results with the minimum of preliminary work. 
Recently, I conducted their superb recording of my 
symphonic poem, ‘‘The Isle of the Dead,’’ now pub 
lished in a Victor album of three records which play 
for about twenty-two minutes. After no more tha 
two rehearsals the orchestra were ready for the 
microphone, and the entire work was completed i 
less than four hours. 


* * * a 


Of all our own music-making silence must some day 
be the end. Formerly, the artist was haunted by 
the knowledge that with him his music also mut 
vanish into the unknown. Yet to-day, he can lear 
behind him a faithful reproduction of his art, # 
eloquent and imperishable testimony to his life’ 
achievement. On this account alone, I think that 
the great majority of musicians and music-lover 
alike cannot hesitate to acclaim the gramophone # 
the most significant of modern musical inventions. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


PRECIOUS VOICES OUT OF THE PAST 


By 


HAT the late Sir Frank Burnand used to call 
W: ‘shappy thought’’ occurred to our London 

Editor early last month, in connection with 
the broadcasting work that he does so well. A bare 
forty minutes, in the Regional evening programme, 
was all that the B.B.C. had placed at his disposal, 
and yet he contrived within that short interval to 
arouse a stronger emotional interest and stir deeper 
memories than I have experienced for many a day. 
Somehow the intensity of the treat was heightened 
by the consciousness that I was not enjoying it all by 
myself, but sharing it with thousands of other 
listeners; by which I mean others who were as 
familiar (or nearly so) as I was with the voices out 
of the past thus wonderfully resuscitated for us. 
Never yet since gramophone and wireless became 
close allies have I known such a vivid realisation of 
the miracle wrought by their united power, or of the 
privilege and value—so easy to foretell when I first 
wrote about these things—that would be accorded 
future generations by the availability of records sung 
or spoken by famous people. 

One feature that surprised me as much as any on 
this notable evening of March 5th was the clearness 
and strength with which these pre-electric recordings 
came over the radio. Happily my reception was 
perfect, and although, of course, some came through 
better than others—some, too, more promptly after 
the cheery remarks of Christopher Stone had ceased 
to “announce”? the coming record—the average 
quality was surprisingly good. The consequent 
speed and continuity of the whole demonstration, 
coupled with the aptness of the accompanying in- 
formation, resulted in an entertainment that was not 
only interesting but positively exciting for old stagers 
like myself. Let me add that, as there was not time 
for the programme to be prepared and inserted in 
The Radio Times, the London Editor has consented, 
by my request, to have it printed in the present issue 
of this journal—an advantage to our readers which 
I am sure his modesty would not otherwise have 
allowed him to contemplate. It will be found on 
page 552. 

Reference to that list shows that nearly the whole 


of the remarkable group selected for presentation was 
taken from the H.M.V. Catalogue No. 2 (1980), which 
comprised Records of Unique and Historic Interest. 
To the speakers, wisely enough, was accorded pride 
of place, and the name of the first I did not hear, nor 
do I think it was given out, beforehand. The gruff, 
toneless voice, talking in something that sounded 
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more like German than English, was that of Count 
Leo Tolstoi, speaking in 1907, at the age of 79: a 
mere “‘curiosity of literature,’’? as Disraeli’s father 
would have called it. But then came a delicious 
treat—the real voice, the actual voia d’or of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s reciting a passage from Rostand’s La 
Samaritaine, an excerpt all too brief and touching 
that made us all alive in an instant to the significance 
of the moment and the strange joy it was bringing. 
Did anyone in this world ever, I wonder, put into 
the word ‘‘Amour’’ the wealth of ineffable beauty 
that the divine Sarah did? How marvellous to have 
heard it from her very own lips once more! Next 
came the Hamlet speech, ‘“‘To be or not to be,” 
gently murmured in the familiar manner of Sir 
Herbert Tree, the halting cadences awakening a no 
less familiar smile of welcome from at least one old 
friend. 


It was followed by another great Shakespearian 
quotation, the “‘Quality of Mercy’’ speech, delivered 
in the exquisite voice of Ellen Terry so recently as 
1911, when she was 68 years of age. No halting 
there; but that amazing continuity of tone, that 
beautiful legato whereof no actress of to-day seems 
to have caught the secret. As in a dream, the incom- 
parable Portia was with us once again—and as 
quickly gone. And then more Shakespeare, this time 
like a refreshing breeze, the address of Henry V to 
his army at Harfleur, given by Lewis Waller, with 
the characteristic crescendo of excitement that used 
to take our breath away (though he was never really 
breathless himself), flooding his audience with the 
wave of emotion and patriotic sentiment that never, 
never failed. It brought to my mind, oddly enough, 
a wireless actor of to-day, yet not an actor in the 
true sense, but a spontaneous elocutionist, if I may 
so term him. I refer to Captain Allison, the well- 
known describer of football matches, whose rapid 
crescendos on the approach of a likely goal so often 
recall the rising exaltation of the departed Lewis 
Waller. 

From the histrionic our cicerone passed to the 
political section of his collection. It was not less 
remarkable either for interest or the extraordinary 
acoustic excellence of the old recording, but space 
compels me to dilate upon the individual specimens 
with less detail. First we had President Roosevelt 
speaking in his strong American staccato on “The 
Farmer and the Business Man,” and dealing in 1912 
with conditions of living in terms that apply as 
forcibly to the present day. Then one of the ad- 
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dresses by Lord Roberts of Kandahar on ‘‘National 
Service’’ just before the Great War; another in 
Hungarian by Admiral Horthy Miklos (Regent of his 
country), followed by one in French by. the late 
M. Jean Bratiano; a third in Spanish by General 
Primo de Rivera, and a fourth in Greek by M. 
Venizelos—all astonishingly plain in utterance even 
to ears that could not grasp their meaning. Finally, 
in this group we heard a perfect example of Italian 
diction from the Duce, Mussolini in person as it were, 
talking in his calm, self-possessed way to the people 
of North America and the Italians on that Continent, 
very instructive and very edifying. 

Then back to the stage—the music-hall stage this 
time—for a few moments of Dan Leno and Albert 
Chevalier. Of these inimitable comedians the former, 
as belonging to a slightly earlier generation, had pro- 
vided the earlier record, so far back as 1900, in a 
voice admirably clear and penetrating. I remem- 
bered his song and patter about The Huntsman, and 
wondered how he had refrained from improvising one 
of his ready jokes on the horn that he was facing. 
He so seldom missed a chance, dear old fellow! My 
Old Dutch, now zxtat 20, scarcely seemed to represent 
Albert Chevalier in his best singing mood; but there 
was the melting tenderness, the pathetic sweetness 
that no one has since achieved, coupled with the true 
and sustained mezza voce of the vocalist, who, what- 
ever his mood, was an artist to the finger-tips. After 
these came a record that gave me a surprise. I had 
never heard Fernando de Lucia save on the operatic 
stage, and I had known him well in the days when 
he was with Sir Augustus Harris at Covent Garden, 
singing strenuous parts like Turiddu and Canio, the 
latter of which he created here. The marked tremolo 
he then indulged had now quite disappeared in a 
charming rendering of the since-hackneyed O sole 
mio. Doubtless the record was one that had helped 
to spread the popularity of the song; but as it hap- 
pened, I had never heard it before, nor had I alto- 
gether associated my old acquaintance, except by 
name, with the tenor whom the H.M.V. list justly 
described, I see, as “‘a delightful and consummate 
artist in his rendering of Neapolitan songs.’’ So 
listening to this afforded a double pleasure. 

Cleverness of arrangement was not the least distin- 
guishing feature of the recital which I am describing. 
It was free from the incongruities of contrast which 
often, I am told, disfigure gramophone programmes, 
and, what is more, by dint of just appreciation in the 
matter of quantities, it gave us just enough of each 
record to secure the necessary impression, whilst 
making room for a singularly full forty minutes’ 
worth of absorbing souvenirs. Hence an easy tran- 
sition from the Neapolitan to the pure bel canto of 
the illustrious Adelina Patti—a portion of Voi che 
sapete, one of the best of the records made at Craig-y- 
Nos Castle in 1906, with Sir Landon Ronald at the 
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piano. I knew it well, for it was my privilege to giv 
the first public performance of most of these record; 
in illustration of a lecture on the art of the greg 
singer at the Wigmore Hall soon after I came bag 
from America. Like the unforgettable voice that jj 
brought back to us, its ‘“‘state of preservation” 
seemed next door to a miracle, and I feel sure it mus 
have yielded to very many of my fellow-listeners tk 
same inexpressible joy that it did to me. I ofte 
wonder whether the millions of gramophiles wh 
never heard the great singer realise what it means ty 
be able to recapture, even in diminished power ani 
pre-electric recording, the unique tones of the famous 
diva. After it the duet La ci darem, sung by Battis. 
tini and Emilia Corsi, sounded just a trifle disappoint. 
ing. In this the gifted baritone had been too lou 
all through, while his fair partner had remained tw 
consistently in the background; literally, no doubt, 
too far away from the horn. 

The last of the bonnes bouches took us back—thox 
of us who had been there in the flesh—to that night of 
farewell on June 8th, 1926, when Melba bade adie 
to opera at Covent Garden, to her admiring public, 
and to the beloved theatre where she had been singing 
for, off and on, very nearly forty years. Her speech 
from the footlights was, you may recollect, one o 
the first of its kind to be successfully recorded from 
the front of the house, and every inflection of the sad, 
tearful voice, every spasmodic variation of the gooé- 
bye theme, down to the final irrepressible outburst 
of audible weeping, was faithfully chronicled through 
the microphone. Curiously enough, the memory @ 
that scene had recurred to me only a few days pr 
viously, when the news of her death reached 
England, and I had thought of her words whilst sh 
lay dying in far-off Sydney (her native land, but no 
her native city)—the farewell words of regret, ‘‘I lov 
this place. It is so hard to think I shall never sim 
within these beloved walls again.”’ Truly, it wa 
another of our cicerone’s happy thoughts, before 
windiug up on this sorrowful note, to give us the 
lovely record (H.M.V.054129) O soave fanciulla, from 
La Boh?me, sung in brighter days by Melba and 
Caruso. They made a wonderful pair in Puccini’ 
opera, and we may be thankful for the invention that 
enables us to resuscitate at will, not only the voices, 
but the distinctive vocal qualities of two suth 
beautiful singers. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BURIED TREASURE—VIII 


By ALEX, McLACHLAN 


(With acknowledgments to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


‘*Petrouchka,”’ that vivid musical fairy tale 

of a thousand iridescent tonal colours? 
Here is Stravinsky’s masterpiece, complete in its 
concert version on four H.M.V. black label discs, 
D1521-4, played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates, whose sympathetic mastery of 
the score is patent from first to last. I am inclined 
to quarrel with those who argue that this music is 
artistically inseparable from its stage setting. To 
my mind Stravinsky’s score is so brilliantly pictur- 
esque, and his genius for depicting tonally both 
action and character so uncannily exact, that a know- 
ledge of the broad outline of the ballet-story is all 
that is needful to a complete esthetic enjoyment of 
this astounding chef d’ceuvre of the great Russian 
composer. 

The subtly ironical plot of love and jealousy is 
enacted by the three painted puppets of an old show- 
man, addicted to the black art, amid the hustle and 
bustle of a carnival fair of a hundred years ago. 
Poor half-witted Petrouchka loves the radiant Bal- 
lerina, who jilts him for the gaudy Blackamoor. 
After scenes of wooing, winning and losing, inter- 
polated with extraneous episodes among the crowded 
onlookers at the Fair, a fight ensues between the 
Moor and Petrouchka, who is slain, and whose half- 
comic, half-tragic spectre is seen on the top of the 
booth terrorising the Showman, whom his audience 
have deserted in dismay at the tragedy. 

Side one opens brilliantly with all the fun and riot 
of the Shrovetide Fair at St. Petersburg. A little 
flute motif and a counter-melody for ’cellos are 
noteworthy, but the treatment is largely subjective, 
the composer busily weaving an ingeniously kaleido- 
scopic tonal pattern marvellously illustrative of the 
thronged and animated scene. Soon, however, 
emerges from the tumult a lusty march tune, and 
presently two rival organ grinders appear, one play- 
ing a husky tune in the clarinets, prettily decorated 
in the treble, and the other a melancholy air in the 
flutes and bass clarinet. A musical box (glocken- 
spiel) joins in, and all three tunes then intermingle 
ina nonchalant medley. But oh, amid all the romp, 
and fun and mischief, what a world of pathos lurks 
in those wistful organ tunes, which seem to crave the 
heart’s pity upon all poor mummers! The jolly up- 
roar recommences as the side closes. 

Side two introduces us, after a few preliminary 
bars and a roll of drums, to the old Showman (his 


W HO could wish for better fantasy than 


entry is marked by the bassoon), who preludes very 
prettily indeed on the flute before the curtain of his 
little booth rises, disclosing the inanimate forms of 
the three puppets, whom a summons on the Show- 
man’s flute brings to life and who engage, for the 
remainder of this disc, in a rollicking dance in which 
Stravinsky finds room to exploit some of his most 
gorgeous orchestration and his inexhaustible fund of 
every conceivable ingenious rhythmic device. Note, 
too, on this side the entry of the piano and its use, 
here and hereafter, in a quasi-percussive capacity. 

Side three introduces us to Petrouchka’s apart- 
ment. The Showman drops the little figure carelessly 
on to the scene, and poor Petrouchka rails bitterly 
and impotently against his lot (trumpets, accom- 
panied). The pink and white Ballerina trips in, Pet- 
rouchka timidly approaches (adagietto), is repulsed 
(clarinet cadenza) and, alone once more, pours out 
his despair in music at once amazingly graphic and 
genuinely affecting. 

Side four takes us into the Blackamoor’s apart- 
ment and opens with a clever little thumbnail sketch 
of this dandy gentleman, who proceeds to a long and 
lumbering dance full of uncouth efforts at turning 
the “‘light fantastic.’’ I find this episode a little dull, 
but defer to better opinion in its favour, and acknow- 
ledge the humour of the coquettish cornet motif at 
the close, indicative of the dainty Ballerina’s peeping 
in at the door. 

Side five: the Ballerina flirts self-consciously with 
the Moor to a deliciously funny cornet melody accom- 
panied by side-drum. This leads to an ironical and 
really comic love duet, flute, cornet and bassoon 
being prominent throughout, and a delightful and 
amusing waltz theme being particularly attractive. 
This amorous discourse is interrupted by the entry 
of the enraged Petrouchka, distraught with jealousy, 
whom the black most unceremoniously bundles off 
the scene again as the side ends, after intriguing our 
fancies with as perfect an illustration of genuine 
musical wit and satire as art has ever produced. 

Side six takes us back to the Fair towards evening 
—admire the cunning artistry which provides this 
temporary respite from the imminent tragedy of the 
marionettes. The fun is fast and furious in the 
Square, and presently begins the merry Dance of the 
Nursemaids. The oboe (rather palely in this record- 
ing) plays a capital tune, which the horn and after- 
wards the strings take up, and then another delightful 
melody is assigned to the solo trumpet. At the 
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zenith of the merriment, a performing bear is led in 
(a piping tune on the clarinet for the bear-leader and 
sonorous snorts on the tuba from Bruin) and the 
festivities, momentarily interrupted, are resumed as 
the two retire. 

Side seven enhances the gaiety, if possible, and 
gives us another splendid tune with a pounding 
rhythm, depicting the entrance of a band of gipsy 
dancers “‘guying’’ a drunken townsman. The brass 
then have a sturdy melody to which a party of grooms 
and coachmen dance a trifle stolidly, being joined by 
the Nursemaids, whose beguiling theme is renewed, 
first by the wind and then by the strings in octaves. 
The mirth grows hectic and delirious as a troupe of 
maskers, disguised as demons and beasts, enter, and 
their antics raise the whole orchestra to a pitch of 
frantic excitement when—a piercing cry from a muted 
trumpet augurs tragedy in the puppet-theatre. 

Side eight: the mummery and merriment are 
broken up as Petrouchka dashes out of the booth 
hotly pursued by the infuriated Moor. There is a 
brief but desperate struggle, winding up with a down- 
ward chromatic slither on the violin and an eminently 
satisfactory bang (cymbal) as poor daft Petrouchka’s 
troubled head is broken. Very touching in its quaint 
way is the strange lamentation that follows,. con- 
cluding with a very brief little requiem murmured by 
the solo violin. The dismayed and sobered crowd 
summon the Showman (bassoon and bass clarinet), 
who phlegmatically demonstrates that the puppet 
has shed not blood but sawdust. The rabble, far from 
comforted, disperse, leaving the Showman alone and 
the orchestra occupied with a lonely and sinister 
figure blown softly by the horns. Suddenly, to 
another piercing and terrifying muted trumpet motif, 
the ghost of Petrouchka appears above the booth and 
makes a long nose at the Showman, who drops the 
little corpse and rushes affrightedly off the stage. 
To a discordant version, for two trumpets, of the 
little flute theme mentioned at the beginning this 
unique and incomparable masterpiece ends. 

I say deliberately that a study of this work provides 
a profound intellectual and emotional experience, and 
one, moreover, which will haunt the sensitive heart 
for ever after. 


Inasmuch as an acquaintance with ‘*Petrouchka”’ 
will inevitably provoke a passionate craving for more 
of Stravinsky’s music, it is a pleasure to be able 
heartily to recommend the beautiful record (D1510) 
which the same Orchestra and conductor have made 
of two excerpts from ‘“‘The Fire Bird’’—one, the 
graceful and seductive scene where the captive prin- 
cesses play with the golden apples growing in the 
magic garden of their captor, the Wizard Kostchei, 
another piece of pure fantaisie, of gossamer delicacy 
of rhythm, light and buoyant as thistledown and 
shot with innumerable dainty colours, glimmering 
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and glittering like a million fireflies; the other, th 
terrific Danse Infernale of the demon vassals ¢ 
Kostchei’s court, as frenzied a hurly-burly of & 
moniac abandon as the imagination could visualiy., 
Ah, Igor Stravinsky, let Mr. Superfine and his ¢o}. 
leagues lay about them as they will; posterity yij 
pay a juster tribute to your amazing genius, and, j{ 
contemporary hypercriticism dubs you charlata, 
there are those of us who deem you carry yor 
‘‘charlatanism’’ like a banner and will follow it ty 
the end. 

As the poet by Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, so am] 
lured and fascinated by Maurice Ravel, to whom] 
return yet again in order to remind readers that his 
poignantly beautiful ‘“‘Pavane pour une Infant 
defunte’’ is recorded by a Symphony Orchestra cop 
ducted by Pierre Coppola on H.M.V. D1564. This 
diamond in France’s musical coronet dates from 18% 
and Ravel has written nothing lovelier. The stately 
but sorrowful strains evoke for us a vision of the dead 
Princess of Spain lying in state, robed in her rich 
cambric and lace and guarded by the monteros ani 
the major-domos of the royal household, while the 
haughty nobility, in their hoods and mantillas, ther 
velvet and brocade, pass with solemn steps and slov 
through this ceremonial and elegiac dance. This i: 
a record of very eminent beauty ; the horn falters the 
merest trifle at the opening, and I have heard the 
whole piece taken more slowly with advantage, but 
this is the only recording of the work available in 
this country at present and it should not be missed 
I do not greatly care about the piece on the reverse- 
**Five o’clock’”’? from ‘“‘L’enfant et les sortiléges”: 
the burlesque café band seems too self-conscious) 
clever, and I deprecate Ravel’s even seeming ti 
smirch his singing robes by something so nearly ver 
ing on banality. The piece does not carry convit 
tion. The “‘Pavane”’ is the offspring of the sincere 
emotion; the “‘Five o’clock”’ is the mere product d 
calculation. 

Before quitting the moderns, I crave a little space 
for mention of Arnold Bax’s ‘‘Tintagel’’ on C1619-2), 
a richly wrought, deeply romantic, and passionately 
conceived orchestral poem inspired, I infer, by th 
contemplation of those ancient ruins by the Cornish 
sea, the 

‘* |. . wind-hollowed heights and gusty bays 
Of sheer Tintagel, fair with famous days.” 

This is gloriously soul-satisfying music, and the 
many who are weary of the “‘little wandering noises” 
of much contemporary music will rejoice in the robus! 
and glowing strength of this virile score. Lovers 0 
Malory and Tennyson will provide their own imagin« 
tive clues and cues to the music, and the bewildering 
profusion of rich detail which Bax has poured into his 
score is a purely transitory obstacle to full appreci* 
tion which readily yields to repeated hearing. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Why not test our service and see how 
difference there be ? 


4 reat a can 


aN 
MINGIONVAN 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c2 
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Easter music...and April recon 


SONGS AND BALLADS 

Armand Tokatyan 

Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia) — L’Ultima Canzone (The 
last song) (Tosti) 

Peter Dawson 

Through the darkness (“* Stabat Mater ”’) (Rossini) 
— Rolling in foaming billows (“Creation”) 
(Haydn) 

Scottish Male Voice Singers 

Harry Lauder Vocal Gems 


@ SPECIAL EASTER RECORD 


W. P. Lipscomb tells the story of Easter 


DB1471, 8/6 


C2099, 4/6 


C2104, 4/6 


The First Easter—The Crucifixion—The Resur- C2178, 4/6 


rection 


@ SACRED MUSIC 


Westminster Central Hall Choir 
All hail the power of Jesu’s name (Shrubsole)— 
A few more years shall roll (Hayne) } 
Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 

Strike your timbrels (Schubert)—Let their celestial B3754, 3/- 
concerts (Handel) 


LIGHT VOCAL AND HUMOROUS 
Gracie Fields 
The Kiss Waltz (“Dancing Sweeties ")—You're B3780, 3/- 


driving me crazy 


B3728, 3/- 





A typical English Church scene. See records 


John Henry assisted by GLADYS HORRIDGE 
The Story of the Pied Piper \ B3696, 3/- Marek Weber and His Orchestra , 
Webster Booth Dreams on the Ocean—Waltz (Gung'l) - 


—Trés Jolie—Waltz (Waldteufel) ) 


New Mayfair Orchestra ) 
Irving Berlin Waltz Medley ) 


NEW BIRD RECORD Novelty Orchestra 


Heavenly Night — Along the road of dreams B3778, 3/- 
(Both from Film, ‘‘ One Heavenly Night’’) 











Forest Murmurs with Nature’s Songsters Puzzle Record. (Each side contains By 
Chorus of Woodland Birds San aioe Nightingale, B3779, 3 three Tunes. Can you name them ?) 
Thrush, Missel-Thrush and Starling. accompany- “ 
ing “Forest Murmurs’’ from “Siegfried” (Wagner) 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ORCHESTRAL Fritz Kreisler ) Hen | 
La Précieuse ~ Chanson Louis XIII > D 
London Symphony Orchestra . . 
(Conducted by Sir Edward Elgar) nreeasden ete +: atmaathd = 
Symphony No. 1 in A Flat Major, Op. 55 (Elgar) ce < Beatrice Harrison Ba 
New Symphony Orchestra a — Elegie and Caprice (Delius) } 
(Conducted by Sir Edward Elgar) . Raie da Costa Assisted by ) tC 
May Song (Elgar) THE NIGHT CLUB KINGS 
New Symphony Orchestra * Whoopee" — Medley — “ Monte \ 
(Conucted war Gotpert odie } C2086, 4/6 Carlo”—Medley 
tee ye <wt rf oC aa Cedric Sharpe Sextet a 
Poet <q pr Ay eee Down in the forest (Landon Ronald)— 
a Melody (Walford Davies) — Cavatina C2176, 4/6 mere me, if all those endearing young \ Vail 
(Raff) 





Philip Park (Cinema Organ) ) 
Missouri—Waltz—When your hairhas ¢ 
turned to silver—Waltz ) 








Fa 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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at anticipate the opera season. 


Benvenuto Franci and Members of La Scala | 
Orchestra, Milan 
(Conducted by Carlo Sabajno) 
“La Forza del Destino ’’—Act 3 (Verdi). Urna 
fatale del mio destino (Yon casket, where lies DB12€2, 
my destiny) and 
Benvenuto Franci and G. Masini 

* “Tl Trovatore’’—Act 2 (Verdi). Per me ora 
fatale (Thou bring’st eventful hour) 


Friedrich Schorr and Rudolf Laubenthal 
with London Symphony Orchestra 
(Conducted by Albert Coates) 

“ Die pony ol '—Act 3 (Wagner). Gruss’ 
Gott, mein Junker (Sir Knight, I greet you)— 
Mein Freund, in holder Jugendzeit (My friend, 
when youth's desires compel) 


Lauritz Melchior and London Symphony 
Orchestra 

(Conducted by Robert Heger) 

“Siegfried” —Act 3 (Wagner). (How vanquish 
the fear?) — “Tristan und Isolde’’ — Act 2 
(Wagner). Where Tristan now is going 

“ Siegfried ''—Act 3 (Wagner). What stands 
there sleeping ?—That is no man! 


Ewald Bohmer and Berlin State Opera 

Orchestra (Conducted by Clemens Schmalstich) 
“ The Magic Flute" (Mozart). Der Vojelfinger 
bin ich ja! (A Fowler bold in me you see) Act 1 
—Ein Madchen oder Weibchen (A maiden fair 


from ‘Il Trovatore.” See record marked & and slender) Act 2 
Horowitz \ Rudolf Bockelmann and Berlin State Opera 
anini Etude in E Flat Major Orchestra (Conducted by Clemens Schmalstich) 
ganini-Liszt and Busoni)—Children’s | DA1160, 6 * Die Walkire’’ (In German) (Wagner). Wotan’s 





Suite—No. 3—Serenade for the Farewell and Magic Fire Music 
1 (Debussy) 


PERA DANCE 


Lorenz and Berlin State Jack Hylton and His Orchestra ) 
a Orchestra Reaching for the Moon—She'’s a very good friend 
ducted by Clemens Schmalstich) C2153, 4/6 of a friend of mine 
ie Meistersinger” (Wagner) —Fanget 99 out of a hundred—Betty Co-ed 
Yd Aya ag Soon — Am Say, yes !—Don’t forget me in your dreams 
4 Songs I heard at Mother's knee —I'm alone 
Garden Opera Company because I love you 
— Pon oe at Ambrose and His Orchestra 
iedermais® w= Act 2 <~ Finele C2107, nae e just wearing out 


Strauss)—Brother d d sist : 
t—Oh. ae ety or. pve 5 Still I love her—When you were my sweetheart 


night ! New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
| 





no Pertile and Benvenuto Time on my hands—I'm glad I waited (Both from 


with Members of La Scala ** Smiles") 

stra, Milan (Conducted by Carlo Shout for happiness—Good-night, sweetheart 
ain) “La Forza del Destino’? — } DB1219,8/6 Bert Lown and His Hotel Biltmore Orch. 
4(Duet) (Verdi). Invano, Alvaro! To whom it may concern 
vain, Alvaro !) — Le minaccie i fieri Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees 
enti (Thy menaces wild) Tears 


His MasfersVoice 
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ood News from Grape Street/ 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


Makers of “ The Best Gramophone in the World ” [vide “ Spectator’’| 
Announce a New Model of the 
E.M.G. PATENT RECORD STORING CABINET AT 


To those who know the quality of E. 4 .G. workman- 

very policy. ‘e admit nat it is, we 
believe that by making our patent storage system LOW PRICE OF 
available to a very much larger public the policy e 
will amply prove its justification. Here, then, is ineds 
something to interest EVERY GRAMOPHONE gu 
OWNER. Here is the ONLY really ey 
method ; records stored flat, presented vertically, every record instantly accessible, 
unmistakable, in full view we made impossible, gu guarded against dust, in a fine 


oak cabinet for seven guineas Capacity, 130—-140 records. YOUR records 
efficient storage. Write for further information. 


+ + © 
BETTER DELIVERIES OF THE FAMOUS E.M.G. 


GRAMOPHONES Every E.M.G. delivered makes a new circle of 
friends, and new customers. The demand became 
almost more than we could cope with. Now we have taken steps to meet it and 


earlier deliveries can be promised. No E.M.G. hand-made instrument can ever be 
hurriedly built, = soveuas — patterns, expensive to make and extraordinary 


— ee ae TS Se SP SHRBPREESASTBRBASSSEE STE 24 2 3 


in their meticulous accuracy, now exist where only one existed before—hence you 

— not wait so long for the best gramophone in the world. Prices from Twelve 
uineas. 

ee ee ee ee eee SOR RAD POP SANS OHS ESA RESEDA HS PESOOROANSE 
:P AINTED The External horns can now be supplied in a variety : : 


of artistic designs to harmonise with any setting. : 
: HORNS FOR The effects obtainable are remarkably pleasing and : : 
MARK XA, &c. ‘© many will be well worth the extra cost. 


GRU ENUUDE EE ON ni ubucensanshbsnesdbbchbsbdbdbed ddubnuedskédecessncecst 


I—- Now the Same Perfection in RADIO 


that has made the E.M.G. acoustic gramophone famous ! The DR 1 in Oak or Mahogany £25 
The production of a worthy partner for the E.M.G. Gramophone has Cabinet . M “ 


taken many months, but we now offer with confidence the first of our 
Radio Receivers, the DR 1, with the assurance that the QUALITY OF 
ITS REPRODUCTION is unapproachable. Musical quality has been _a iil ert MT. UT 
our first and definite aim—and we have succeeded. A fully descriptive g 
leafiet will be ready when this advertisement appears and we invite all 
who are using ordinary sets, and those who have hesitated, to write for 
acopy. Every DR 1 carries on the tradition of fine workmanship always 
associated with E.M.G. plus the technique of expert radio engineers 
whom we have engaged to make E.M.G. Radio as famous as our hand- 
made gramophones. 

















E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Behind the Princes Theatre. Telephone: Temple Bar 6458. 
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ELGAR’S FIRST SYMPHONY. 


iis MASTER’S VOICE. 
D1944-9 (12in., 39s.).—L.8.0., conducted by Elgar: First 
Symphony, and May Song:(Elgar). Score, Novello. 

Readers will readily guess my joy this month in receiving the 
Elgar symphony, for which we have so long prayed—a joy as 
nearly unalloyed as gramophonic joy may be in an imperfect 
world. In an article in The Radio Times, now seven months 
old, I fixed on the word “chivalry ” for a designation of the 
music’s mighty spirit. There are other words that some may 
feel still more appropriate, but this 
high adventure of Elgar’s touches my 
mind with a sense of gallantry, of 
chivalrous combat and courage: so 
let the name stand. We do well to 
remember the days from which the 
work comes—1908, the time of peace 
and plenty, of stronger aspirations in 
public life, of the newer conceptions 
of freedom. I know few works in 
which the listener’s mind may more 
freely and bravely rove, making 
mental pictures if one will, or recon- 
ciling some very diverse and at times 
difficult elements in the music’s tone 
and temper. This recording could not 
more fitly evoke the sense of power, of 
eager leaping to the fight. Elgar 
always gets that into his conducting, 
though some of us may think he does 
not always allow his music time to 
breathe. That opening theme is a 
motto for the whole. The temper 
is not that of fFroissart, ‘‘ when 
Chivalry first lifted up her lance on 
high,” but that deeper chivalry of 
the spirit, born of struggle and the 
will to serve and win. If I define 
here some few of the points sug- 
gested in the earlier article mentioned above, it is because 
they had then to be made succinctly, and may perhaps stand 
here also (where space too is valuable) as sign-posts, rather 
than the more discursive suggestions that, the reader may 
guess, I would gladly throw out about this great music. For 

titis, with no “if” or “but” about the claim ; and a recent 

igration of Elgar will have done only good here (however 
much harm abroad) if it sends us to the symphonies and the 
concertos, to define again, in a hasty age, the foundation of 
greatness and nobility in composition. 

Unification by motto-theme is one element to note here : and 
other unification is the common root of the two middle 
Movements. Note the first four notes heard: they too 
make things grow, later; and mark the bold dignity of the 
opening tune, accompanied only by an octave bass: the strong 
man cleared for action. Surprising what follows: that swift, 
impassioned Allegro, thrusting aside, as life does, or seems to 
do, the well-laid plan (side 1, three-quarters through). The 
thrusting newcomer sees trouble ahead, and goes straight for 
it!—or is that too fanciful? For once let imagination rove in 
aalogy : the beauty of the gramophone is that to-morrow, if 
We will, we can be as superior to that spirit as we like, and either 
analyse like a Mus.B, candidate, or simply let the music flow 
through us, to strengthen and refresh heart or mind, or both. 
The high fiddle, on side 2 (hints of Gerontius’ travailing ex- 

ience here) brings a change—hopefully meditative the spirit 

» | felt when first I heard the tune. What does the return 
of the opening theme imply (it comes several times)—fate, or 





SIR EDWARD ELGAR, 0O.M. 


Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


duty, or fear reminding us? This surely is a menace (side 2, 
five-sixths of the way through), which leaves a strange, uneasy 
flavour in the mind’s mouth. Hark for it again, and especially 
when the finale is seeking birth. The motto tune rounds off 
the first movement, first asserting its dominance, and then 
allowing the end to come gently, as the supremely strong well 
may. As to the recording, what poise without noise! I am 
thankful for the rightness of the dynamic scale : impressiveness 
could not further go. 

Second Movement. (Side 5 and part of 6.) An astonishing 
Scherzo, with a bit of the real old Adamite Elgar for its second 
idea (side 5, half an inch in). Mark 
the orchestration, and hail the com- 
poser again as without a peer among 
living masters in this kind. His ideas 
are born orchestrated, not as bare 
piano-tunes, or themes bombinating 
in the void: they spring fully armed. 
There is the devil to pay in this 
movement, yet its build is as clear as 
crystal, and the theme-combination 
delights the connoisseur. The middle 
section begins (side 5, half-way 
through) with the flutes’ pastoral 
piping, to a bagpipey bass. A fourth 
theme is on clarinets, repeated by 
violins (side 5, two-thirds through). 
One of the delicious bits of construe- 
tive skill comes an inch from the end 
of this side, where this last clarinet- 
tune (now on lower strings) is com- 
bined with the springing tune (flutes) 
that began the Scherzo. Soon after 
(just before the end of this side) we 
get another pairing—the opening 
theme again, combined with the 
march (second tune). 

The recording of this movement 
perhaps seems, in perspective, to lack 
the final bit of devilment, but I am 
reconciled to that by the balance which the conductor has 
ordained. 

As I noted above, the slow movement (sides 6, 7 and 9) 
opens with a metamorphosed form of the Scherzo’s leading 
theme. Before that is done, the symphony’s main motto 
bestows its blessing. The change of the skipping theme to the 
deep beauty of the Adagio is another of those easy uses of 
device which stamp the great artist. Its emotional effect, 
after all, is what we all can feel: a sublimation of stress into 
repose, such as life itself, if we let it, sometimes works in us. 
That last half-inch of side 6 is wonderful! The continuing 
theme (side 7, an inch in) is on the violins, the flutes adding a 
hint of the four opening notes of the “‘ motto.”” What does 
such amovement mean? Its glory is that it may mean differing 
things to our varying needs, and so, I suggest, comes as near 
the power of a universal religion as art can come. I wondered 
if the recording could measure the depth and catch the sweet- 
ness of this movement. It does, even more finely than it rose 
to the stature of the two before it. I have not for years 
heard anything more beneficent from a gramophone record, 
more happily in the spirit of the music, more rounded and 
coloured in tone. 

The finale (9, 10, 11) builds bigly—too bigly for easy com- 
prehension: but who wants his music pappified? In the 
opening there are hints from the past movements, not least 
significant being our menacing member from Act 1 (bass 
clarinet), The drama is not yet past his intervention, and he 
knows that until the final curtain falls there is always a chance 
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Records for the Lover of Chamber Music 


LATEST RECORDINGS 
MOZART 
161-162. 





| 


159-160. Piano Trio inG major, No.5 (K564). 
Played by the Budapest Trio (Nicholas 


Roth, Georges Roth, Lyell Barbour), 


Trio in E flat major, No. 7 (K498). 
Played by Rebecca Clarke, viola ; 
Frederick Thurston, clarinet ; Kathleen 
Long, piano, 





SOME SPECIAL SELECTIONS 


BACH 
133-134 Sonata No. 1 in G major 
for ’Cello and Piano. 
135-136 Sonata in E flat for Piano 
and Flute, with HONEG- 
GER’S Danse de la 
Chevre, Flute Solo. 
Concerto in F minor for 
Piano and Strings. 
by Ethel Bartlett. Blessed 
Jesus, 


151-152 


mel.) 


BAX 


76-77 Oboe Quintet. 


Played | 


here we stand. | 
(Chorale, arranged by Ri m- 


153-155 String Quartet in G ma- | 


jor. 
Wilson String Quartet. 


Played by the Marie | 


156-158 Sonata for Two Pianos. | 
Played by Ethel Bartlettand | 


Rae Robertson. Hardanger 


(with acknowledgments | 


to Grieg). 


'~ BOCCHERINI 
92-93 String Quartet in E flat. 


BRAHMS 
65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for 
Piano, Violin, and Horn. 
88-91 Pianoforte Quartet in C 
min 
105-108 


or. 

String Sextet in G 
major, Op. 36. 

147-149 Trio in C minor, Op. 101. 


DEBUSSY 
127-128 Sonata for Violin and 
* Piano, with Les sons et 
les parfums d’été tour- 
nent dans l’air du soir, 
Piano Solo. 


HANDEL 
137. Sonata No 3 in G major 
for Flute and Piano. 


HAYDN 
109-111 String Quartet in B flat 
major (The Sunrise), 
. 76, No. 4. 
oforte Sonata in C 


or. 
String Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 76. 


138-139 
140-142 





PAUL JUON 
144-146 Chamber 
Op. 27. 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
143 String Quartet No. 6. 


MOZART 
112-113 Quartetin D major(K285) 
at Flute, Violin, Viola and 
lo 


Quintet in E flat (K452) 
for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon. 

129-130 Piano Sonata in D major. 


SCHUBERT 
124-126 String Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 168. 


VIVALDI 
131-132 Sonate en Concert No. 5 
in E minor, for ’Cello 
and Strings. 
WOLF 
150 Italian Serenade. Played 


by the International 
Quartet. 


Symphony, 


121-123 


LOCAL CENTRES AND AGENCIES ABROAD AT WHICH ALL RECORDS CAN BE OBTAINED 


London Headquarters. 
M 


Rushworth & Drea 
11-17, Islington. 


London. 
E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramo- 
phones Ltd., 
11, Grape Street, W.C.2. 
Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd., 
159, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ton, van Wyck, 
ibourn 


rc Cran Street, 


W.C.2, 


Manchester. 
Fors Brothers, 
1 & 128, Deansgate. 


Nottingham. 
Wilson Peck Limited, 
Poultry. 
Oxford. 
James Russell & Co., 
120, High Street. 


Plymouth. 
Parker & Smith, 
3, Bedford Street. 


Sheffield. 
Wilson Peck Limited, 
Fargate. 
York. 


John Gray & Sons, Ltd., 
35, Coney Street. 


U.S.A. 
The Gramophone Shop, 
18, East 48th Street, N.Y. 
H. Royer Smith Co., 
10th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
B. M. Mai, 
414, North State Street, 


Chicago. 
Belgium. 
Opera Corner, 
2, Rue Leopold, Brussels. 
France. 
La Boite & Musique, 
133 & 135, Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris. 


Switzerland. 
E. A. Berther 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 
write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘The Gramophone”’ is a member without further 
expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by the Society for 6s. each, postage free on 


orders over £1. 


Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, post free on orders over £2. 


National Gramophonic Society 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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for the twisted side of things to trip us. The most promi- 
nent theme about here is like a short, sharp march, oddly 
t and formidable. The bassoons give it force and 
ungency. It pushes its way well into the texture of the move- 
t, as one might expect from its nature. The motto tries 
its strength again : but the march is too much for it—yet. A 
new support is needed, we feel, and it is here—the spirit of 
chivalry, that has had to take the background for a time, while 
other excitements were afoot. This is seconded in good heart 
by another tune (clarinets and strings), The bassoon march 
attacks again, and the motto gains power, though not by noise. 
Is the mmarch-mood pacified? It seems like it, for its spirit 
mellows. These multiple elements range their country 
mightily, in developing the movement, until the primal theme, 
strong as mankind’s inborn greatness, returns, its hands 
upheld by the springing hope of the last-movement tune. A 
_, end! Would that we might make a like finish to life ! 
is is enormously satisfying music, worthily set down under 
its maker’s hand. Get it, ponder over it, wrestle with it if 
need be, let it sink in, and make its riches part of yourself. I 
promise you great reward. The May Song is slight, pretty 
music, that almost anyone else could have written—but not 
quite : a dainty tit-bit for a pensive mood, 


ORCHESTRAL 


HI§ MASTER’S VOICE. 


02034-7 (12in., 18s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Krauss: Suite from the Music to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
(Strauss). 


D1919-22 (12in., 26s.).—Philadelphia Symphony, conducted 
by Stokowski: Rite of Spring (Stravinsky). 
D1923-—7 (12in., 32s. 6d.).-Boston Symphony, conducted by 


Koussevitsky : Pathetic Symphony (Tchaikovsky). Score, 
Eulenburg. 


C2176 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Light Symphony, conducted by 
Sargent: Solemn Melody (Davies) and Cavatina (Raff). 


C2086 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Symphony, conducted by 
Goossens: Islamey (Balakirev, arr. Casella). 


(2016-7 (12in., 9s.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, 
conducted by Goossens: Le Chasseur Maudit (Franck) 
and Marche Joyeuse (Chabrier). 


C1997 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same orchestra: Overture to The 
Bronze Horse (Auber). 


What a month! Tchaikovsky, Elgar, Stravinsky, Strauss» 
Franck—-has there been one to match it, for years? This is 
writtcn before I have the output of other companies. Trade 
cannot be so bad, or else the recorders have the confidence of 
angels ! 

The new recording of Strauss’s music written round Moliére’s 
play should reconcile those who usually cannot much care for 
the later Strauss. There are nine scenes: first the overture, 
fiving the portrait of the good bourgeois Jourdain, with his 
busy, knowing air, and (a third of the way through the side) his 
Pompousness. Half-way through is the charming tune of a 


C 


song from the opera of Ariadne—originally (1912) a play with 
music, given as an entertainment by Jourdain, and forming 
part of the Bourgeois production ; later, Ariadne was issued as 
a@ separate work. This half of side 1 is a lovely bit of quiet 
music. On the other side comes a brief Minuet. followed by 
the amusingly posturing episode of The Fencing Master. On 
C2035 appear the Entry and Dance of Tailors, the Minuet after 
Lully, and the Courante. The dance is extremely attractive. 
It leads to a polonaise (by the tailors’ apprentices) with some 
sprightly orchestration. The older court dances are capital 
specimens, and this record bears some of Strauss’s deftest light- 
fingered work. (©2036 has a solider, quietly gracious Entry 
of Cleonte (after Lully), and some other extracts from the original 
play, with the broad beginning of the Dinner Scene—a scene 
which is continued on the last two sides (C2037). It will be 
gathered that 2036 is a splendid contrast to the gay earlier 
parts, and that the bustle resumes on the last disc. There are 
some quotations in this last record—self-quotations mostly. 
The bit just before the middle of side 7 is not a blister on. the 
disc, but a reminiscence of the sheep in Don Quixote. At the 
start of side 8 is some bird music from The Rose Cavalier. 
There is a strong waltz-interest on the last side, and as Strauss 
is such a master of the style, that makes any dise worth the 
money. The set is a packet of very varied delights, recorded 
in exquisitefashion, You may dip anywhere, and find pleasure. 
Note that the orchestra Strauss uses is small, so do not expect 
massive effects. 

It, is not disrespect that forces me to deal with the Stravinsky 
work so briefly. The month is overwhelming! I wish I had 
space to argue the Rite and the wrong of it. Parts of the work 
are so extraordinarily powerful (taking the composer on his 
pagan ground) that it is a pity the rest does not come up to 
sample. Is it toolong? And are we not now too far from the 
ballet to get the flavour of the work? The music is obviously 
born for the ballet, like all the best of Stravinsky. Outside 
that, and his nationalistic colour and rhythm, I can find next 
to nothing in him. But the part that is powerful cannot be 
forgotten, and should not be under-estimated. As far as I can 
tell without the score at hand (and it is a score one cannot well 
claim to know by heart!) this performance stands up to the 
music magnificently. The parts are thus labelled :— First 
Part: Earth Worship—lIntroduction, Immanence of Spring, 
Adolescents’ Dance, Symbolic Scene of the Rape ; D1920: 
Dances in Honour of Spring, Mock Conflicts of Rival Com- 
munities, Procession of the Elder, Karth Worship, Dance of the 
Earth ; D1921: Second Part—The Sacrifice: Introduction, 
Mystic Circles of the Adolescents, Glorification of the Chosen 
Virgin ; D1922: vocation and Ritual of the Ancestors, and 
Sacred Dance of the Chosen One. There is in that strange 
opening something sad, primitive and elemental: there the 
composer gets nearest to imaginative reality. The short- 
windedness of so much of the music, and its rhythmic complica- 
tions, which do not always come off, its (to some of us) depressing 
primeval peasantism, prevent us from enjoying half the work. 
Still,those who like the work as a whole will be glad to have this, 
than which it would be difficult to imagine a clearer, more rapt 
performance. 

The Tchaikovsky is of course a “‘ big noise ”’ (not in the bad 
sense). Inevitably, a man like Koussevitsky is the right match 
for his compatriot. Here is another side of the Russian, but 
Stravinsky and Tchaikovsky are scarcely to be compared, in 
spite of the former’s admiration for the earlier writer. Here is 
cultivation—to excess, I feel: that is partly why some 
musicians find Tchaikovsky rather unhealthy. It is not only 
the gloom, which one can take in the stride: and there is no 
disparagement of workmanship, which, indeed, we enormously 
admire. The ideas are not wearing weil—so we feel. The 
gloopiness is just a little too slick ; but what stuff to give ’em 
in the nineties ! I like Koussevitsky’s basses, his precision with 
the brass, the strings’ persuasiveness and their whoops aloft, 
the lighter wind whiffs, the delicate phrasing in the 5-4 move- 
ment, with the touch of gravity here (needed for balance, since 
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the March is rowdy, repetitive, but full of gusto). The first 
and last movements, by the way, take two discs each, the second 
and third one each. The March is never loud enough for me ; 
the trouble is that it cannot accumulate force at every one of 
the (too many) repetitions. At the last, I want to see every 
door of the hall burst open, and a brass band march in at each : 
the organist springing on his seat and drawing every Stop he 

ses. Only thus can we and the composer enjoy ourselves 
in the glad old time with which he delighted to paint the town 
red. This recording of the work has a wholeness, a built-up- 
ness, that seems to me to go past any other I know. There are 
some small defects of balance, but they matter little. If you 
hanker after a Pathetic, this is the top-notch of dexterity, to my 
mind ; and after all these years there may not be, for some, much 
left in it but that. Let us praise the famous man, however, 
for his real virtues, and not now bother about the rest 
of him ! 

This month, at the Editor’s suggestion, and with the kind 
co-operation of Columbia, I have been trying one of the 
Company’s latest radio-graphophones, No. 3100C, before whose 
constructive mysteries I am silent, but with whose musical 
merits I am already partly acquainted, and highly pleased. I 
must investigate further before delivering any kind of considered 
judgment. It takes time to change round from one instrument 
to another, without danger of doing injustice to either; and 
when the two are not in the same room, comparisons are more 
difficult still. (These bijou villas were stupidly not built to 
take more than four gramophones, and I have five on the 
premises.) Looking back even ten years, I must raise my hat 
to the best makers of to-day. They are brilliantly clever 
people, and I admire their skill and perseverance very 
highly. 

The Davies and Raff pieces on C2176 are favourable 
specimens of the New Light Symphony Orchestra’s recording, 
and Islamey is improved as an orchestral piece, because the 
original gets monotonous on the piano; but apart from its 


technique there is not much in this variation-piece, except the 


usual Russian repetitiveness, of which one gets so tired. I am 
glad to have Goossens here again. He makes the work 
exciting, and the strings work hard, with almost always good 
tone. One or two of the swift swirls are on the edges of the 
notes only. 

Franck’s devilment is astonishingly good for one of so sweet a 
nature. The story is childish, and in these days of Sabbath- 
defying will stir nobody. Everything in the programme is 
beautifully illustrated here—the day’s holy peace, the intruding 
horn motif, the bells, the chase, with the suggestion of the wicked 
man (side one) ; then the appeal to the hunting Count to observe 
the Sabbath, the horror of the loneliness when the curse begins 
to work (side two, two-thirds in), the doom decreed (end of the 
side), the springing flames and the infernal hunting of the 
hunter (side 3)—a doom which I should like to see meted out 
to all huntsmen. Not many composers could have painted 
the picture more vividly, and I do not wish for a better 
recording. The Chabrier march is a light-weight, even for 
Chabrier, but good enough for a diversion. 

Auber is conducted by Goossens also. I cannot conceive 
anyone’s caring about the ov@rture, but if someone does, here 
it is, served up to perfection. '° 


PARLOPHONE. 

R885 (10in., 3s.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Grevillius: Intermezzo and Apache Dance from The 
Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari). 

E11103-7 (12in., 22s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Knappertsbusch: Seventh Symphony 
(Beethoven). Scores, Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 

Mr. Grevillius, whose name is new to me, gets a clean, bright, 
if rather coldly sparkling performance of the operatic music. 
Something of that depends on the chamber. The phrasing 
is neat, and these trifles make a cheery disc of tuneful stuff. 
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The Seventh runs thus: first two movements, three sides 
each; others, two each. This masterpiece of rhythmic life, 
never surpassed, if ever equalled, builds itself so consis 
that it won’t even have a slow movement. The orchestra that 
first played it (in 1813, at a benefit concert for the wou 
included Spohr, Meyerbeer, Hummel, Moscheles, Salieri, 
Romberg and Dragonetti. 

The long, slow opening is built by composer and conduetor 
in spaciousness. The flying buttress of the string scales 
beneath is a happy architectural feature. The second ideg 
enters (wind) in C, two-fifths of the way through side 1]. The 
introduction prepares us not so much for the nature of the main 
body of the movement as for its proportions, which, as through. 
out the work, are on a nobly generous scale. Side 2 brings the 
flutes’ suggestion for a dancing theme, after expectation has 
been excited. All applaud it, and the rhythm continues whilst 
the second subject enters. The development, with its moments 
of pause and its dainty wind interludes, keeps the ball rolling 
deftly ; so does the conductor, whose pace and power I much 
like. 

The next movement is a curious piece, which Beethoven, first 
marked Andante, and then Allegretto. In it he evokes an 
emotion unlike almost anything else in the symphonies ; it has 
a touch of kinship with the other-worldly slow movement of 
the G major piano concerto. It moves us as we are somctimes 
moved on awaking from a dream that brought a vague, scarce 
remembered sorrow. The gentle, reflective reticence, the 
consoling hand of the major-key melody at part 2 of this 
movement, the dying away in peace, make up a movement full 
of the sense of twilight musing. I am glad that Knapperts. 
busch does not drag the pace, as some do, Perhaps he is a 
shade heavy in volume at times, but the treatment makes a 
consistent whole of the movement.’ The Scherzo dashes off 
with lithe grace. Its bold and happy modulations, and the 
cross-play of the wind, make this display of athletic energy a 
fine contrast to the lovely Trio, at the end of which the horn is 
left crooning happily, the strings cradling chords above ; and 
then in a flash we are whipped into the race again. The Trio 
comes again, and the opening Presto a third time. The codais 
ajest. We think we are to have the Trio yet again ; and then, 
just as we are thinking that we may have too much of a good 
thing, Beethoven gives a guffaw, slaps us on the back, and 
skips off. This movement is handled and recorded with equal 
felicity. The finale is a most difficult thing to keep from fecling 
breathless. Its magnificent orgy has a wild energy, anc the 
stresses on the second beat of the bar are characteristic and § 
important features in that effect. To follow the management 
of the material would take too much space. It is a fascinating 
delight for music-lovers to do that. The 120 bars of. coda are 
in the grand succession, as to size. I admire the conductor's 
grasp of essentials, and the recording for the more than four- 
and-sixpenny value in tonal truth. One cannot have every- 
thing, and this and that element occasionally get in each other's 
way ; but as an all-round performance this ranks high. 


COLUMBIA. 
LX119-23 (12in., 32s. 6d.).—Orchestre Symphonique, Paris, 
conducted by Stravinsky : The Rite of Spring (Stravinsky). 


After waiting eighteen years for The Rite (its inception and 
partial execution date back even further) we have in one month 
two recordings of it, the second of which has the advantage of 
the conductor’s direction. Unfortunately, I have to review 
the two sets at different times, and as one has been returned, I 
cannot compare them dise by disc. The first part of the ballet 
takes four sides, the second, six. Very frankly, the annotator 
says that ‘‘such elemental force can arouse enthusiasm oF 
kindle an equal aversion which may amount to something like 
hatred.” It is most true that you cannot ignore the work. 
But has it left any successor of real power? Many imitators 
there have been, but I cannot think of a true successor, either 
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Foreign Records of 
special interest 


Selections from our stock of unique foreign records—these are not normally obtainable 


in this country. 


CESAR FRANCK 


REDEMPTION, by the Concerts Lamoureux 
Orchestra, Parts 1;& 2, conducted by Albert 
Wolff. Polydor, 1 record 


HONEGGER 
CHANT DE NIGAMON, Parts 1 & 2, by the 
Orchestre Pasdeloup.'!Decca (foreign), 1 record 3/6 


IDE FALLA 
(a) NANA (BERCEUSE) Suite Populaire Es- 
pagnole. {[(b) EL PANO MORUNO (Le Drap 
Mauresque) by Leon Zighera (violin). Decca 


(foreign), 1 record 4/6 


The popular-priced Radio-Gramophones produced 
by the leading makers—His Master’s Voice, Col- 
umbia, Majestic, and others—give lifelike realism 
of tone, simplicity of control, and the supreme 
advantages of an electrically reproducing Gramo- 
phone combined with all-electric Radio. 

These instruments, each a masterpiece of scientific 
skill, are built to last a lifetime. All can be heard 
in comfort at Keith Prowse, 
attended by an expert. Home demonstrations and 
deferred terms arranged. 


and compared 


Hear and compare in comfort at 


KEI 


T 


REG 


HP 





6/6 


ROWSE 


PROKOFIEFF 
“ CLASSICAL” SYMPHONY, Op. 25, by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Koussevitsky. His Master’s Voice (foreign), 
2 records each 6/6 
POULENC 
LE BESTIAIRE (PAROLES DE GUILLAUME 
APOLLINAIRE), sung by Mdme. Croiza, mezzo 
soprano, with piano accompaniment by Poulenc. 
Columbia (foreign), 1 record 6/6 


LES BICHES, ballet. No. 2, Rondeau; No. 3 
Adagietto, played by Poulenc, piano. Golumbia 
(foreign), 1 record 6/6 


MUSE ELECTROCOLOR NEEDLES—they preserve your records indefinitely. 
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The world can’t keep its feet still—when Brunswick gets going ! 
Now the big new April list puts Brunswick still farther ahead. 
e@ Here is Isham Jones—snappier than ever—tickling your feet 
with “Stardust”. e@ Here is Nick Lucas—crooning his way to 
everyone’s heart with his ‘‘Say Hello to the Folks Back Home”. 
e@ And here is Red Nichols and his Five Pennies—in the red-hot 
rhythm that has set all London stepping—‘ The Peanut Vendor”. 
e Brunswick—with all Warner Brothers Stars behind them— 
have never done anything better than these dance records— 
just three out of the big new collection. 

e@ Get these great new records now! Ask your dealer for this 


month’s Brunswick List ! 


WHOLESALE CORRESPONDENCE TO— 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO CO. LTD. 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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jom Stravinsky’s hand or any other, This is worth pondering. 
One of my valued correspondents, in telling me that he has 
layed the Capriccio (reviewed last month) seventeen times, 
wd that he ranks it as the best thing the composer has done, 
ays: ‘1 don’t really feel the Sacre to be music at all, as I 
understand it.”” Is this feeling shared? He adds that he does 
not feel the Stravinsky of the earlier ballets and of the Rite 
“as being really modern in spirit at all ’’—whereas the Capriccio 
ems to him very representative of the post-war spirit, “‘a 
srt of cynical restlessness.”” The phrase seems to me to hit 
off a truth: but what a poor world to live in, if that is what 
we are after ! 

I take it that Stravinsky has ground out of this reading of the 
Sacre all the ‘*‘ poetry rubbidge.”’ The French orchestra is not 
so fine as the American, but it has a fragility of touch in places, 
ad a relentlessness, that will probably commend the per- 
formance highly to devotees of the work. I should like to see 
a vote taken on, say, the second side of the Adoration of the 
Farth half, which is labelled Spring’s Auguries—Dance of the 
Adolescents. It seems to me extremely dull and un-moving 
patterning. Some words of Edith Sitwell, about the work as 
a whole, may, however, be suggestive: ‘ Life is energy, and 
the very fact of that life will eventually push us over the abyss 
into the waiting and intolerable darkness. In The Rite of 
Spring he gives us the beginning of energy, the enormous and 
terrible shaping of the visible and invisible world through 
movement.” We have moved a long way from old Haydn’s 
Chaos in The Creation (itself remarkably advanced for its day). 
Is the move for the better: and must art. get nearer to the 
painful in order to express the primitive? 

W. R. ANDERSON. 





APRIL POLYDORS 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Furtwingler: 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 (Bach); Entr’acte No. 2 
—— (Schubert), 95417-8 (two 12in., 6s. 6d. 
each). 

Same Orchestra and Conductor: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks (Richard Strauss); Rakoczy March from Faust 
(Berlioz), 95410—1 (two 12in., 6s. 6d. each). 


My colleague Mr. Anderson is more conversant than I am 
ith the whole output of orchestral records, but I think it is 
afe to say that these are two remarkable pairs. Certainly 

th, though widely different, are very fine. The performance 
ff the Bach I should call not merely sheer joy, but great—the 
two terms being for this music interchangeable ; one may say 
ideal, always remembering that this earlier instrumental 
music is in a sense impersonal, is much less direct, is in that 
sense more formal than Beethoven ; so that while the proper 
understanding and feeling is all the more necessary, one must 
always reserve the right for other interpretations to justify 
themselves. (This right might be more limited if Bach had 
given detailed expression marks, as did Beethoven and sub- 

sequent composers.) What is so excellent in this performance 

is that it is so superbly, vitally, thrillingly expressive, without 
ever belying the music. There is much, but not unremitting, 

ebb and flow, always in accordance with what is inherent 
in the music, and always maintaining the rock-like solidity ; 
even when it becomes gentle, it remains firm. 

Parry considered this third Brandenburg Concerto ‘‘ much 
the most remarkable of the group.” I remember two pre- 
electric recordings of it. In this one, the first movement is 
taken slower than one usually hears it ; but one soon begins 
to feel that only thus can every note tell. For those for whom 
the printed score is as yet impracticable a few comments may 
e useful. The Concerto is scored for three groups of strings, 
‘iolins, violas, and cellos, each divided into three parts, plus 

louble-basses. Sometimes the ten parts are used individually, 
ften the violins, violas and ’cellos are used as groups, answering 









one another. The chief theme of the first movement is played 
at the start by all violins in unison, accompanied by violas 
(all playing together) and ’cellos and basses (together). Much 
use is made of the first three notes as a little independent 
motif. At the beginning of side 2, the chief theme is heard 
in second violins, while the firsts play a new counter-theme-—— 
the remaining chief material. The second movement is 
almost entirely developed out of the short opening phrase— 
the scalic, almost five-finger exercise, passage. 

The exquisite Rosamunde Entr’acte can seldom have been 
played more sensitively. 

The recording of Till Eulenspiegel is notable. Possibly it 
stops short of that effect of our own best latest recordings, 
that the orchestra is actually in the room; but one feels that 
nothing is sacrificed in dynamic contrast, even power, yet 
one is never physically uncomfortable. I cannot now compare 
it with other electric recordings of Till, but it is most improb- 
able that there is another worth comparison. Certainly 
the performance I like better as a whole than any other I 
remember hearing. The general spirit, the underlying feeling, 
and each mood, are all I think faithfully presented. Detail 
is generally excellent, though in some of the fuller, richer 
passages, e.g., the love-making, the individual parts do not 
always stand out quite as clearly as they might—though 
perhaps as clearly as they generally do in the concert-hall ! 
As for the divisions, roughly, the second side begins with the 
love-making, the third with ‘Till at the height of his 
glory.” 

The Rakoczy March is good, if not quite so brilliant as we 
have become used, in London and Manchester, to hearing it 
under Harty. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Johnny Aubert (piano, 27223-—4, two 12in., 4s. 6d.) gives us 
a sensitive performance of Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood 
( Kinderscenen, Op. 15). The recording is clearly excellent, 
though the player’s touch does not lend itself ideally. For 
many people the most important number will be the popular 
Trdumerei (Dreaming): this receives on the whole a very 
sympathetic performance, though, while Aubert does not 
descend to the ludicrous, exaggerated, weak rubato of many 
Chopin performances, a trick of halting before the first beat 
often gives a slightly hesitant, stammering effect. A few 
other indications may be given: No. 6 is all left hand; No. 11 
is very good fun, though there is no mystery at the start (no 
pianissimo), and some of this, as in other loud rapid passages, 
is blurred by uneven touch. On the whole, a pair of records 
which is not undeserving of the popularity it might well 
gain. 

Alexander Brailowsky (pianist, 95419-20, two 12in., 6s. 6d. 
each) has made a marvellous pair of records ; they come far 
nearer than any others I have heard to bringing a concert 
grand into one’s room, The music is Liszt’s transcription of 
the Tannhduser Overture (Wagner). Our chief consolation 
in this is that it reminds us that they do this kind of thing in 
Germany every bit as much as we do. During the Armistice 
I came across a German catalogue which gave an incredible 
number of arrangements of Elgar’s Salut d’Amour, including 
one for concertina quartet. There is, however, one small 
point: the brilliance and percussion of the piano has a small 
contribution which the orchestra cannot give to the Venusberg 
music. On the second record Brailowsky (who, by the way, 
is certainly a great virtuoso) gives two popular miniatures, 
Schubert’s F minor Moment Musical (Op. 94, No. 3) and 
Mendelssohn’s so-called Spinning Song. These would be 
good, had he resisted, in the Schubert, some octave doubling— 
and ‘‘ flattening the sixth”’ ! 

Walter Rehberg (piano, 23737, 10in., 3s.) plays a Concert- 
Paraphrase on the Johann Strauss waltz, Voices of Spring 
(Voci di primavera). There is more rhythmic bite in this 
than in any other Johann record I’ve heard. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


The Waldstein sonata is, admittedly, one of Beethoven’s 
overworked masterpieces ; but nothing can dim the beauty 
and strength of it when it gets into the hands of such a genius 
as Lamond, who makes it his main contribution to this month’s 
piano recordings, Sonata in G major (H.M.V. D1983-5, 19s. 6d.). 
The whole work is played through without a trace of senti- 
mentality or a suggestion of brilliance for brilliance’ sake : 
indeed, the brief and richly chorded melody which, like a 
gleam of sunlight in a dark wood, suddenly breaks into the 
Allegro, is to my thinking even too brusquely played. But 
that, I admit, is faint-hearted criticism in the face of such 
work as Lamond here gives us. The short, linking slow move- 
ment—a sure test for any pianist—is a fine example’ of tem- 
pered passion. Listening to it I could not help recalling a 
passage from Beethoven’s Journal which seems to me to offer 
a key to the whole sonata. I dislike moral interpretations 
of music as much as anybody, but in Beethoven’s case they 
can hardly be avoided. Here, then, is the passage: ‘‘ O hard 
struggle! . . . You must yourself find all that your most 
blessed wish can offer, you must force it to your will—keep 
always of the same mind.” There is the key-note, surely : 
determination in the face of suffering—suffering that is not an 
indulgence but an integral part of one’s philosophy. Lamond 
seems perfectly to have realised this. He therefore plays the 
Rondo far slower than usual, far less impetuously. Then, too, 
he shows us how important a matter to Beethoven was organic 
development: as here played the sonata never ceases to 
gather emotional impetus until the final masterful chords 
have sounded. The work is adequately recorded. On the 
last side Lamond plays the Scherzo and Allegro Vivace from 
Op. 31, No. 3. 

The same pianist gives us also Liszt’s Feux Follets and 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G minor (H.M.V: D1967, 6s. 6d.). 
The former, one of those Lisztian gales of sound that only 
genius can transmute to music, is played with a rush and 
accuracy that are almost mechanical. Its flash and fury are 
well contrasted on the second side of the record with Rubin- 
stein’s melodious, but rather ordinary, ditty. Both pieces 
are of the invented order, rather than inspired; but Liszt, 
with his uncanny knowledge of the utmost capabilities of the 
piano, knows how to make nis invention thematically, as well 
as mathematically, interesting. Playing and recording are 
alike excellent. 

Rubinstein is one of the intelligentsia among the modern 
giants of the piano ; and if, in his latest recording, one of 
Granados’ Goyescas and a Chopin Mazurka (H.M.V. DB1462, 
8s. 6d.), he dallies for once with lovely trifles, he nevertheless 
finds ample occasion to exhibit his keen intellectual grip. 
Of the Goyescas he has chosen La Maja y el Ruisenor and gives 
a really poetical conception of it. Those who remember 
Rubinstein for his resounding virtuosity in such records as 
Brahms’ Second Pianoforte Concerto would do well to supple- 



































ment their memory with this dramatic little lyric. On ¢j 
second side he plays the rarely heard Mazurka in C minor. 
and if some might find fault with the liberties he takes yj 
the tempo few would disagree about the effectiveness of }j 
subdued force and sustained melody. Here is a record fing 
worth your attention. 
Gieseking, on the other hand, is distinctly disappointing 
Having so recently been enchanted by his playing of Debus 
as an encore, I turned enthusiastically to his present recording. 
of the two well-known Arabesques (Parlophone E11109, 4s, 6d,) 
but I have had to write ‘Ichabod’ over my anticipate 
delight. The recording is strangely woolly and the playing ofte 
comes near to perfunctoriness. (What, I wonder, is the pian 
Gieseking is using ? It has a pathetically thin tone.) Thew 
are early works of Debussy but they do not altogether lak 
the composer’s idiomatic charm of atmosphere ; yet here ij 
vanishes almost completely. Gieseking is a great pianis 
and we do not hear half enough of him: the more pity, ther 
that this record should be so uninteresting. it 
‘ A far better interpretation of Debussy is Vladimir Hon, 
witz’s playing of the Doll’s Serenade from the Children 
Corner Suite (H.M.V. DA1160, 6s.). Here, despite an almost 
‘** cracked” tone in the upper middle register of the piano, 
is Debussy presented in his most playfully persuasive manner, 
The humour of this mock serenade, wooden yet tender, is 
admirably captured : the whole thing keeps up a pretty mix, 
ture of gaiety and sweet seriousness. Backing the Debus 
comes the swift, pyrotechnic display of the Paganini tu 
in E flat major. This is truly remarkable playing— nothing 
to it, so far as pure music goes, but a joy to hear. Horowiti 
should substantially widen his appreciative audience by thi 
pleasing little issue. 
Leopold Godowsky does excellent service by recording 
complete, Chopin’s famous Funeral March Sonata (Sonata i 
B flat minor) (Columbia LX124-6, 19s. 6d.). The sonatai 
a fairly youthful work and, despite the strangely mat 
Funeral March, not at all so deserving of the popularity i 
gets as is the third and last sonata. The recording is fai 
throughout, with a quite remarkable resonance in the bas 
Godowsky extracts the most out of the rather sentimentd 
poetry, his noble attempt to make appealing music out of th 
middle section of the Scherzo being especially noteworthy 
The Funeral March itself he plays altogether admirably 
never losing hold of its dignity, and with a fine attention 
the inexorable gloom of the movement. The sad crying 
melody of the middle section could not be bettered. Ani 
yet, from the work as a whole there is lacking a certain magic: 
Godowsky even manages, I think, to emphasise by his dé 
tinguished and unsmudged playing the youthful poverty bot 
of invention and of content. 


ORGAN. 
Guy Weitz gets plenty of rich organ-colour into this record 
the Finale from Vierne’s First Symphony (H.M.V. B3596, 3s) 
but colour-work, laid on by the organ-stops over two sides ( 
a record, begins to get a bit sticky before the end is reached 
Such music, lacking in intellectual stimulus, finds my mind 
very soon flagging in interest. But then this, I confess, i 
the case with most organ music outside Bach, whose cleti 
brain never allowed him to indulge that sensuous appeal whit 
is apparently the mainstay of nine-tenths of the writers f0 
the organ. f 
Less stifling, perhaps, is Karg-Elert’s music, from whit 
Herbert Ellingford chooses two Choral Improvisations for hi 
new record (H.M.V. C2059, 4s. 6d.). The particular examplé 
are In Dulci Jubilo and O Heilige Geist, both finely aul 
feelingly played. Karg-Elert had undoubted. ability fo 
effective contrapuntal devices, but he would persist in spol 
them with exotic schemes of chromatic tone-colour. © 
effect is not unattractive, but soon it becomes a weariness ! 
listen to. In O Heilige Geist Mr. Ellingford achieves redl 
virtuosity. 
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Dn t VIOLIN. 


ninor'® gzigeti triumphs this month with one of the finest recordings 
8 With; Bach’s violin music that I know (Sonata No. 1 in G minor, 
of hi or Solo Violin. Columbia, LX127-8, 13s.). Unaccom- 
finely unied Bach is not only a severe test of the soloist: it is a 
__. fperfect illustration of the composer’s use of immaculate crafts- 
inting anship to reveal a never-flagging inspiration. Bach's life 
*bussyBgs so harmonious in all its details, so abundant, and his 
OrdingBnastery over the mere craft of music so unfailing, that he 
. 6d.\Bemed only to have to put pen to paper to achieve a work 
pated: unadulterated beauty. The Fugue in this Sonata is a fine 
Olt rample of what I mean, and 
PlaiRyigeti plays it with a sureness 
Netiind mental grasp that leave one 
rack breathless ; out of the simplest 
ere tnd briefest themes imaginable, 
‘austnd within the limitations of a 
then ingle instrument, Bach builds up 
| that he needs to express a 
Hot praising, full heart. This particu- 
Wrens movement is quite unforgett- 
, ble, as Szigeti plays it: itis some- 
NaN, Btimes impossible to imagine that 
net. Ft is only solo-playing. The only 
T, SBity is that the turn comes so 
MBawkwardiy near the concluding 
uIElimax. It is followed by the 
WEender and melodious Siciliana, 
higivherein, if we did not already 
wit now it. we could see how this 
genius of the fiddle can make even 
ia slow, descending scale a marvel 
o hear. The Presto, with its 
a rapid fire that flashes out and is 
eS “Magoue before one is hardly aware of 
“Mit, leaves in the mind the effect 
bY Wf harmony, so swiftly and per- 
fectly is it played. This is a set 
alculated to give unmitigated 
pleasure: the poetry of form, 
expressing a rich emotional con- 
ent, was never better exampled. 
I can find no words to praise it 
highly enough. It is the sort of 
playing, and the sort of music, 
. fathat literally make one glad to be 
a alive. 
oil Kreisler plays two more of his popular arrangements this 
month: Couperin’s La Precieuse and Chanson Louis XIII 
(H.M.V. DA1139, 6s.). These are two of his best-known 
arrangements, and deservedly so: Couperin’s naive and 
id appealing airs and graces could not be better served. What: 
is there new that one can possibly say of this wizard of a man 
who turns all things he touches to the pure gold of musical 
tone? I can only say that if you like rare fiddling you cannot 
help liking this record, and the very honesty of Couperin’s 
simple, infectious music will be sufficient guard against surfeit. 
ce more the recording does Kreisler’s genius justice, and 
the subdued accompaniments of Michael Raucheisen provide 
the perfect “ running commentary.” / 


Isolde Menges puts another gay little feather in her cap 
dja With her playing of Hubay’s Zephyr and the Poem by Fibich 
is) (HM.V. B3749, 3s.). Her crisp tone shows to especial 
af “vantage in the Hubay with its vague melodic lines, suggested 
ij "ther than stated. She has the power of getting a maximum 
ngs Out of very little material. The Fibich pieco is in a Schuman- 
esque vein and the sort of easy, tuneful thing that might be 
fy °XPected of a composer who, in spite of heavy duties, managed 
wp) '° write over seven hundred pieces in his lifetime. The 
if} "cording is clear enough : an attractive sample of this bright- 
toned violinist’s work. 
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VIOLONCELLO. 


Beatrice Harrison continues her excellent work of popularis- 
ing the music of Delius by giving us ‘this month two short 
pieces with orchestral accompaniment, Elégie and Caprice 
(H.M.V. B3721, 3s.). Slight as they are, both are admirably 
typical of their composer: richly orchestrated, melancholy 
and mellifluous. The Caprice, particularly, with its unmis- 
takable Delius air, and its flute calls against the cadences of 
the harp, ought to become very popular. These pieces provide 
Miss Harrison with a splendid opportunity to indulge that 
poetic sentimentin the expression of which she excels. I notice 

that they are ‘arranged and 
conducted” by Eric Fenby, the 
young Yorkshireman who, by be- 
coming .Delius’ right hand, has 
enabled him so happily to resume 
composition. If these are admir- 
able examples of Miss Harrison’s 
ensemble playing, on another of 
this month’s records, Pastoral and 
Reel, by Cyril Scott, and Adagio, 
by Marcello (H.M.V. B3717, 3s.), 
she gives us examples of equally 
good solo-work of the simple and 
delicate kind. The Reel, with its 
double-stopping suggestive of 
bagpipes, is quite attractive, and 
the persuasive sadness of the song- 
like Adagio provides the necessary 
contrast. Margaret Harrison is 
her sister’s sympathetic accom- 
panist. 

Cedric Sharpe plays a suave and 
gracious arrangement, by himself, 
of An Irish Love Song and Werge’s 
homely Souvenir @ autrefois 
(H.M.V. B3701, 3s.). Simple and 
tuneful stuff, strongly recorded. 
Cedric Sharpe can usually be relied 
upon to give an honest and 

‘ straightforward account of the 
music he chooses, and here he 
does not disappoint us. 

b&The same may be said of the 

Cedric Sharpe Sextet, which 

records arrangements, this month, 

of two of Landon Ronald’s 
most popular drawing-room songs: Down in the Forest 
and Believe Me If All Those Enduring Young Charms (H.M.V. 
B3704, 33.). The sentiment of these two ballads is perfectly 
caught and there is good ensemble playing and good, clear 
recording. 

I do not doubt the success that awaits the new Léner 
Quartet record (Columbia DX223, 4s. 6d.): what I do doubt 
is whether it will do anything to enhance their reputation. 
On one side is an arrangement of Chopin’s Etude No. 7, 
Op. 25, and on the other an arrangement of Schubert’s second 
Moment Musical, Op. 94. The Etude makes an obviously 
effective ’cello solo with subdued accompaniment; but the 
piano alone can give this work the peculiar shades and nuances 
it demands. The rapid left-hand runs, for instance, as this 
electrically efficient quartet plays them become little more 
than dramatic glissandos. The Schubert arrangement offends 
less, if only for the simple reason that it is less pianistically 
conceived. My only hope is that the Léner Quartet are not 
going to follow in the train of the innumerable providers of 
such-like titillations with which we are already blessed. 

C. Henry WARREN. 


THIS MONTH’S SELECTION OF RECORDS 
IS ON p. 543. 
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CHORAL 


In spite of the continuous advance in recording during the 
five or six years’ life of the electrical process, there are some 
records which continue to stand out ; and unless there is some 
sudden advance, not so much mechanical as musical, H.M.V. 
D1872 (12in., 6s. 6d.) is likely to stand out for some time ahead. 
It is of No. 25, Behold, how throbs, and No. 26, I would beside 
my Lord, of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, by Walter Widdop 
(tenor) and the Philharmonic Choir, with orchestra, conducted 
by Charles Kennedy Scott. I am still wondering why the 
B Minor Mass should be brought out about Christmastide ; 
and if the whole of the B Minor Mass can be undertaken at all, 
why the lesser undertaking, the whole of the St. Matthew 
Passion, or the St. John Passion, cannot be done at this time. 
But this record at any rate is very valuable, and H.M.V. have 
previously issued two or three good records from the same 
work. As the words may have some difficulties for anyone 
who does not know them (Novello’s Troutbeck edition is used), 
I may say that the subject of both numbers is the Agony in 
the Garden. In No. 25 the soloist meditates descriptively, 
the chorus punctuating with a setting of a choral addressed 
to our Lord. Here are the first two of the four lines of No. 26: 
“*IT would beside my Lord be watching, That evil draw me 
not astray.” No. 26, which by the way starts on side I, is 
musically extraordinarily interesting; here I can do little 
more than hint at it. At first there is a long melody for solo 
oboe, with harpsichord and a’cello bass. This melody, and 
its various phrases, are the basis of the whole. It is repeated 
with some freedom, tenor leading, chorus answering, oboe 
continuing, tenor coming in with the opening again before 
oboe has finished—and so on! At one place the bass takes up 
the melodic idea. The most striking feature of the record 
is the oboe solo, which is recorded as well as anything I have 
heard, and is played wonderfully—by, I would wager, Leon 
Goossens, who is often claimed as the greatest living oboist. 
The Choir is as good as ever, and Widdop is so good that 
one wishes more than ever that he could get rid of all harsh- 
ness. 


The Westminster Abbey Special Choir, under Dr. Bullock, 
have given us more than one record of interesting music well 
sung. H.M.V. B3763 (10in., 3s.) is no exception, and my only 
criticism is that there is some rather harsh tenor tone, even 
allowing for any loss of balance in recording, and that they 
have not yet wholly succeeded in getting their words over. 
On one side is a thoroughly Russian, impressive Veneration 
of the Cross (Rachmaninoff, Op. 37, No. 10); on the other, 
a beautiful setting of a fourteenth-century “ carol-anthem,” 
A Spotless Rose, by one of our most interesting composers, 
Herbert Howells. This setting of his is over twelve years 
old ; it is published by Stainer & Bell, at the price of 6d. 


From the Choir of St. ?aul’s Cathedral, London (H.M.V. 
B3754), it would hardly be unreasonable to expect the leading 
English church records. Without belittling Handel’s Let their 
celestial concerts or Schubert’s Strike your timbrels, we may 
hold that the recording of these two pieces is hardly adequately 


urgent for this Choir’s second record. That this is only j 
second record we cannot greatly blame H.M.V., as the Choir 
presumably primarily responsible for choice of music, and j 
first record was of the same standard, and, moreover, y 
brilliant in performance. But the fact that this second recy 
seems to have been made in the Cathedral makes it diffigy 
to judge the performance ; the Schubert especially is yg 
moderately successful. Many people, however, may consid 
this record worth having. 


A record of the Russian Choir of the Church of the Me 
politan of Paris (H.M.V. B3789) seems to me a very 
example of Russian church music. Tchaikovsky’s settiy 
of the Our Father (Otche nash) and a Praise the Wame of ti 
Lord (Khwality Imya Gospodne) by an Ivanoff whun I presuy 
is the Michail Michailovitch Ivanoff, pupil of Tchaikovsk 
are very simple, but sound at least much more sincere , 
strong than almost all of our own nineteenth-century chur 
music. Or is it merely that there is not enough familiarity 
have bred contempt ? Or the fervour with which the Russia 
put themselves into it? My only criticism is that they do) 
always worry unduly about intonation and perhaps precision 
and anyhow this is, I believe, a unique record. 


On two Parlophone ten-inchers, the Choir of St. Mark 
Church, North Audley Street, London, with organ, give vey 
fair performances of O, Saviour of the world (Goss) and Attwood 
setting of Come, Holy Ghost (R888, 3s.); God is a Spi 
(Sterndale-Bennett) and As pants the hart (Spohr) (R889). 
chief fault is in the diction (traceable to production, almo 
certainly) of the soloist, Master John Boxall, who starts { 
Spohr “ Es pents,” if not ‘‘ Is pints.” 


Of several hymn records, perhaps the best is H.M.V. B3ii 
with All hail the power of Jesu’s Name (Shrubsole’s famili 
tune) and A few more years shall roll (Hayne), by the We 
minster Central Hall Choir. The following are all very fi 
especially, in proportion to their price, the cheaper ones 
sometimes, indeed, better than the others. The Choir 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster (H.M.V. B3746): The Chur 
One Foundation (Wesley) and When I survey (here attribute 
to Miller, who of course ony arranged the familiar tune | 
S. Webbe, originally, I believe, an O Salutaris). St. Jame 
Church, London, N.W. (Imperial 2424-5, two 10in., ls. & 
each): Holy, Holy, Holy and Onward, Christian Soldier 
Fight the good fight and The Church’s One Foundation (possibl 
better than St. Margaret’s). The Temple Singers (Reg 
MR293, 10in., 2s. 6d.): The Voice that breathed o’er Ti 
(Keble and Gauntlett) and The day Thou gavest, Lori, | 
ended (Ellerton and Scholefield) (tenors and basses rather ti 
strong). 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





A tarlophone Speciality 
TANGO RECORDS 


Actually recorded in Buenos Aires by the 
leading Argentine Tango Bands, including the 
famous Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro. 
Ask for full lists, or write direct to the 
Parlophone Company, Ltd., 81, City Rd., E.C.1 





Many famous Continental Orchestras can be heard only o 


PARLOPHONE 
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LISTENERS ASTONISHED » by che 
new RADIO- GRAMOPHONE 


“| have your latest Radio-Gramophone, Model 
No. 521, which | am pleased to state has my 
greatest admiration. | have logged over one 
hurdred stations on the wireless set, and gramo- 
phone reception is excellent. It is indeed a 
wonderful instrument.” | 
J. H. Shotter, sash t : pS FR RR . i 

4 119 Guildford Road, coe . of , { 

FRATTON. : : Pe. ; . : 


SURES RRR eR es eine ase Sort aoe 
Record turn- ~ “Reversible head Trapintowhich ~. Holder for box > Ayromatic stop- "3 t 

table driven by of electrical used needles | of new Tung- ping device | Pick-up rest 
electric motor vick-up rop stvle needles be | 


"“ A client of ours to whom we supplied a Model 
‘521’ Radio-Gramophone tells us that he is more 
than delighted with the results obtained with 
same ; and at the same time mentioned that upon 
an occasion recently when he kept rather late 
hours, owing to a party that was being held at 
three o'clock in the morning, he received on his 
"591 three or four American programmes direct, 
one being a concert which we believe is a regular 
thing over there and is known as the Palm 
ive. 
F, W. Allen, 
Accredited ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’”’ Dealer, 
35 & 36 Lower Arcade, 
BRISTOL. 


*x BECAUSE 


Simplicity is the keynote—no batteries. 


Wireless 


No need to erect an aerial for principal 
European Stations. 


A station is instantly located by turn- 
ing the illuminated dial to the required 
wave-length. 


Gramophone 


No winding—silent running electric motor. 
Record stops automatically. 


Records reproduced through valve ampli- 
ier. 
n r _ 


Volume controlled by one knob. 

Gives a new conception of natural tone 
for wireless and gramophone through the 
moving coll loudspeaker. 


All complete in a beautifully designed 
cabinet of figured walnut. 


A 8 guineas 


(This price does rot apply in Irish Free State). Volume control for “Grille in front of 
& wireless and moving coil loud- 

gramophone 

i a a 


Pe es 
Illuminated wave | « Main, operating; | 
length dial fee switch f 


tae x EF 


yen 
Wireless tuning knob. ’ { 


speaker 
Reet enter 
ARE RAGES NS St See a 


BR IEF S PECIFICATI O N — Four il me umianaene to 


; ensure extreme range and selectivity. 
Mains operated. Voltage range 100-110 and 200-250 volts; A.C. 40-60 cycles. 
(D.C. 200-250 volts.) Plugs for additional loud speaker and remote volume control. 


‘HisMastersVoice ‘== 


All - Electric Ae i as SC 


RADIO - GRAMOPHONE gpcccsecs su, tun vr 
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You can sell PHONYCORD 


THROUGH ¢g 
THE POS} 


Phonycord Records can be 
bent double, rubbed together 
rolled up, placed face to face 
with no protective: paper—and 
yet play faithfully for an indefinite 
period. 


PR pando oot bere A SELECTION FROM 
Se broken or Gees out. THIS MONTH’S RECORDINGS 


Make an attractive window 
mg with the various colours. paa{?Garnsen et Dail" 


breakages. Feather weight. Lia, “ L’Enfant Prodigue “ 
Much less space required. % 113 Qt5, Marian Anderson (Contralto with Orch.) 


RETAIL 2/6 EACH. — Felipe Romito (B (Baritone with Orch.) 
USUAL TRADE DISCOUNTS. 

Vienna Cameo Orchestra 

ilitaire (Schubert) 


Display material FREE. P 110 { Wien Piyin Flying Colours (March) 
e oh a Military Band 
A Tear, A Kiss, A Sm 
P. 116{ Me Mr. and Mrs. Sippi 
Roy Daniels (Baritone with Orch.) 
P.117 The Gipsy Princess 
+ Fox-trot pot-pourri 
Eddy Walis’ Symphonic Dance Band 
P.122 Mamma, Yo Quiero Un Novio 
” Adios Juventud 
(Both Tangos with Spanish retrains) 
Ki Aguila de Mexico Tango Orch. 


P. ——— or 


Write for complete list and PHONYCORD LTD. 24, mee) ye 


attractive edvertising material 
Temple Bar 3601 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ELISABETH GERO (soprano).—Bird Song from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and Lasst ab mit Fragen from Un Ballo in 
Maschera (Verdi). In German, Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. E11111, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

LEHMANN (soprano).—There once was a King in 
Thule from Faust (Gounod) and Know’st thou that land? 
fron Mignon (Thomas). In German, Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. R20137, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

LOUISE HELLETSGRUBER (soprano).—Ich weiss nicht wo 
ich bin from Act 1 and Ihr die ihr Triebe des Herzens 
kennt from Act 2 of Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). In 
German. Orch. ace. Conducted by Dr. Weissmann. 
Parlo. R886, 10in., 3s. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Romance, Op. 51, No. 5, 
(Tchaikovsky), and Traumerei, Op. 15, No. 7 (Schumann- 
Alfi). In German. Orch. acc. Conducted by Otto 
Dobrindt. Parlo. R887, 10in., 3s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Can it be possible? (Kann es 
méglich sein?) and, with VERA SCHWARZ (soprano), 
Téte-A-téte tea (Beim Tee en deux) from The Land of Smiles 
(Lehar). In German. Orch. acc. Conducted by the 
Composer. Parlo. RO20136, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

TOKATYAN (tenor).—Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia) and 
L’Ultima Canzone (Tosti). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
H.M.V. DB1471, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Notte Lunare (Doda) and Se 
(Denza). InItalian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. DB1454, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 

Elisabeth Geré.—This lady has a very nice soprano voice, 
situated somewhere between the light and the lyric kinds, and 
inclining rather to the latter; her range of head tone is con- 
siderable, without any great brilliancy of execution beyond an 
even scale and a bell-like staccato. The medium is rich and 
warm and sounds pleasing enough in the Page’s Song from Un 
Ballo, though the mood is a trifle sad and lacking in the necessary 
archness. Nedda’s air is sung the better of the two; the 
shakes are clear and accurate, and the only fault worth pointing 
out here is an inclination to ‘‘ scoop.” 

Lotte Lehmann.—The accompaniments in this, as in the 
above and the next items, have to be credited to Dr. Weissmann 
and his Berlin State Opera. Orchestra, who between them 
always achieve well-balanced and highly finished results. Not 
for a‘ long: while: have I heard a record by Mme. Lehmann 
that I like so well as this. Only when hurried is the intake of 
breath audible, while the phrasing throughout denotes the 
highest intelligence and artistic feeling. Séldom, indeed, does 
one hear the much-sung King of Thule ballad endowed with 
the mystic charm, the romantic poetry, that here pervades 
voice and words from the first moment of the recitative. Such 
beautiful singing is indeed a pleasure to listen to. The same 
wonderful mezza voce, with occasionally a rounder, fuller quality 
of-voice, is discernible in the Mignon, and it is charged with a 
rare measure of deep, restrained emotion. Oddly enough, the 


lines of Goethe, as re-translated from the French back into the 
German, are altered here and there so that they do not unite 
perfectly with the tune. 

Louise Helletsgriiber.—If you want to reconcile your ear— 
trained most likely by Italian singers—to Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro sung in German, you cannot do better than possess 
yourself of this record of the two Cherubino airs, as rendered by 
@ young soprano who has évidently sat adoringly at the feet of 
the artist responsible for the preceding paragraph. I can pay 
no higher compliment than to say that it reproduces much the 
same expressive musical tone, clean attack, neat phrasing, and 
clear articulation of the text. In short, the imitation, if it be 
one, is extremely good; and the Non so piz is even better 
than the Voi che sapete, giving as it does the exact idea of the 
boy’s bewilderment and unrest. Moreover, the B flat usually 
interpolated at the end is omitted, and ‘‘ trimmings ”’ of every 
sort are severely discarded. Nothing could be better. 


Emmy Bettendorf.—Here, on the contrary, are ‘‘ trimmings ”’ 
and to spare. One would imagine that this delightful singer 
has definitely forsaken the straight vocal composition for 
adaptations and adulterations such as no true artist should 
deliberately encourage. If the land were now barren and there 
were no more good music for the voice left to record, then it 
would be easier to understand Frau Bettendorf’s recent 
thirsting after ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures new,” legitimate or 
otherwise. But for my part I do not believe this. Neither 
do I imagine that her admirers, at any rate in this country, 
are really anxious to hear her in all these paraphrases of 
melodies which were not written for the human voice. If the 
effect were a hundred times lovelier I still would not counsel 
readors to listen to one of Tchaikovsky’s Six Piano Pieces in 
a futile arrangement for soprano solo, with orchestral accom- 
paniment and intrusive passages for male chorus and violin 
obbligato. Who invented the words I know not ; but as they 
are nearly inaudible, it doesn’t much matter. Inthe T'rdumerei 
there are fewer accessories ; nevertheless, the crime is equally 
blameworthy, and I am not going to defend it for a moment. 

Richard Tauber.—Both these pieces from Franz Lehar’s 
The Land of Smiles afford an indication that the creative 
resources of the pen which wrote The Merry Widow are as yet 
far from exhausted ; and that lively comic masterpiece dates 
from just over a quarter of a century ago. The ‘smiles ”’ 
appear to have been intended for theattractive voice and method 
of the irresistible Herr Tauber, and he applies both with a 
thoroughness that is exceedingly ‘‘fetching.’”’ The solo, 
Kann es moglich sein? is apparently a reproach in dramatic 
form ‘and receives full value for its melodic charm. The duet, 
sung with Frl. Vera Schwarz, is a graceful colloquy after the 
manner of Johann Strauss; rather like a strong flirtation. 

Armand Tokatyan.—This surname looks Japanese, but is 
actually, I believe, Slavonic in origin. Anyhow, the record 
was made in New York by the Victor Co. and is one of several 
(noticed herewith) that H.M.V. is placing on the British market 
this month. The voice has a genuine tenor ring and is sup- 
ported by abundant lung-power. The singer is likewise a well- 
trained artist. I met the composer of Lolita when in New 
York and Tosti was among my most intimate friends, so both 
songs are welcome for ‘“‘ auld lang syne.”’ But, truly, Lolita is 
a bright bolero with a catchy refrain, while the Tosti suits Mr. 
Tokatyan equally well. 

Beniamino Gigli.—I noticed in the last record and again in 
this that the American operator promises to be strong on 
amplification. I cannot see why he should not reserve his 
manipulative feats for voices that positively need fortifying ; 
he should remember the undeniable fact that whatever is added 
mechanically to the voice in loudness or penetrating resonance 
involves an equivalent subtraction of purity, sweetness, per- 
haps even beauty of tone. Gigli also sings here two modern 
Italian songs in the accustomed up-to-date style, with his 
wonted rich, dark tone ; and easy things for him to make an 
effect with they no doubt were. They are sure to be weleomed 
effusively. 
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MAX LORENZ (tenor).—Fanget an! (Trial Song) and Am 
stillen Herd (By silent hearth) from Die Meistersinger 
(Wagner). In German, Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
eT ap by Clemens Schmalstich. H.M.V. C2153, 12in., 
4s. 

AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor) and BENVENUTO FRANCI 
(baritone).—Invano, Alvaro ! and Le minaccie i fieri accenti, 
duet from Act 4 of La Forza del Destino (Verdi). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. Members of La Scala Orchestra, 
Milan, conducted by Sabajno. H.M.V. DB1219. 

LAURITZ MELCHIOR (tenor) and LONDON SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA conducted by ROBERT HEGER.—Was 
ruht dort schlummernd? and Das ist kein Mann ! (Siegfried 
discovers Briinnhilde on the rock) from Act 3 of 
Siegfried (Wagner). H.M.V. D1836, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
Wie end’ ich die Furcht? (Siegfried awakens Briinnhilde 
with a kiss) from Act 3 of Siegfried (Wagner) and Wohin 
nun Tristan scheidet (Where Tristan now is going) from 
Act 2 of Tristan und Isolde (Wagner). H.M.V. D1837, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone) and RUDOLF LAUBENTHAL 
(tenor).—Grtiss’ Gott, mein Junker and Mein Freund, in 
holder Jugendzeit from Act 3 of Die Meistersinger (Wagner). 
In German. Orch. acc. London ee Orchestra 
conducted by Coates. H.M.V.D1990, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY and LONDON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by John Bar- 
birolli.—Finale of Act 2 of Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss). 
H.M.V.°C2107, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

BENVENUTO FRANCI (baritone)—Urna fatale dal mio 
destino from Act 3 of La Forza del Destino (Verdi) and, 
with G. MASINI (bass), Per me ora fatale from Act 2 of 
Il Trovatore (Verdi). InItalian. Orch. acc. Members of 
La Scala Orchestra, Milan, and Chorus, conducted by 
Sabajno. H.M.V. DB1262, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

M. ENDREEZE (baritone).—Vision fugitive from Hérodiade 
(Massenet) and Voila donc ce terrible cité from Thais 
(Massenet). In French. Orch. acc. Parlo. E11110, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


Mazx Lorenz.—The Trial Songs from Die Meistersinger, 
which Edward Lloyd so often sang at the Richter Concerts in 
the old days—and how superbly too !—have been left somewhat 
in the cold of late ; why, I have not the least idea, for they are 
among the most brilliant gems in Wagner’s priceless Nuremberg 
collection. They are here presented by a typical ‘‘ Helden- 
tenor ” with all the necessary stamina and Bayreuth mastery 
of style for doing them justice. His powerful voice, augmented 
by a discreet amplifier, is splendidly supported by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, under Clemens Schmalstich, and the 
recording is first-rate. In a word, this record is wholly satisfy- 
ing, and not unworthy the Walther von Stolzing who described 
himself as a pupil of Walther von der Vogelweide, a 15th 
century Minnesinger of the highest order. And, by the way, 
the latter Walter was in turn described by the Evening Standard 
the other day as a gentleman named ‘‘ Walker,’ under which 
name he has, I believe, frequently appeared among the singing 
Knights in Tannhduser. At any rate Wagner put him there. 

Aureliano Pertile and Benvenuto Franci.—Among the best 
things in La Forza del Destino are the duets for the tenor and 
baritone and for the baritone and bass. Here is the former ; 
the other is noticed lower down in this column. If you hear 
both records you will observe some strange freaks of amplifica- 
tion in the voice of Benvenuto Franci. Sometimes he actually 
shouts down the colossal Pertile ; at others he comes out in 
the guise of a gentle baritone with an organ of normal timbre. 
Personally I prefer the normal. Some might prefer the riot of 
tone that ensues when the two men join forces ; if not, please 
have your softest needle handy. Anyhow, this duet is 
magnificently sung and must not be missed on any account. 

Lauritz Melchior.—I congratulate the most heroic of heroic 
German tenors on having gone “‘ one better,”’ in this ‘‘ Awaken- 
ing of Briinnhilde,”’ than any of the Siegfried records that 





I have previously heard of his. Moreover, I am thankful ty 
say that he has done it without the meretricious aid of the 
self-assertive amplifier. Therein lies one of its chief merit, 
We get the natural tone of Lauritz Melchior, in one of }j 
most amazing efforts and without the slightest tinge ¢ 
exaggeration, accompanied by the London Symphony Orch. 
tra at its best, as manceuvred by Robert Heger with a perfec, 
balance of dynamic force and refined tonal values. Really 
this interpretation of the glorious scene from Siegfried \, 
supremely fine. Admirable, too, is the wonderful ex 
from Tristan on the reverse of the second disc—thatugrs 
moment where he begins “‘O Kénig, das kann ich dir nich; 
sagen!” The voice is full of grief and despair, but no shame; 
only the weight of sorrow that is yielding to the hand 
destiny. Melchior has never done grander work for th 
gramophone than in these records. 

Friedrich Schorr and Rudolf Laubenthal.—Here, 
are names that speak for themselves, with Albert Coates this 
time directing the London Symphony Orchestra. Thy 
morning confab between Sachs and Walther, amid the placid 
holiday atmosphere of St.. John’s Day, is another of tho» 
gems from Die Meistersinger to which I have already referred, 
It brings out all that is most genial in the natures of the poet. 
cobbler and his guest, and is brimming over with melody ani 
harmonies that enchant the ear with their exquisite di:couns, 
There may be here and there acidulated notes in the voice of 
the tenor, but from first to last Friedrich Schorr is ideal. 

Covent Garden Opera Company.—This record varies notice. 
ably in many ways, but chiefly from the now familiar effects 
of amplification—louder here, softer there, like the ebb ani 
flow of irresponsible sound-waves. After the delightful 
impression created by the foreign artists in the same final 
(Die Fledermaus, Act 2) it makes a poor showing. Plenty 
of energy and spirit, of course, lots of go, rhythmical vigour 
and all that; but not a sowpcon of refinement in music or 
words till we arrive at ‘‘ Brother dear and sister dear,’ wher 
confusion gives place to clearness and we no longer find 
the anomaly of dark, solemn voices trying to sing as though 
they were lively and gay. These faults do not show up » 
much in the theatre, but they do on the gramophone. 

B. Franci and G. Masini.—I have practically dealt with 
this duet from the Forza del Destino in the similar one reviewel 
above. Here the baritone, like Richard, ‘‘is himself again,’ 
while the bass makes good use of a very sonorous voice and 
good dramatic style. 

M. Endreeze.—The label tells us nothing about this tenor 
or his whereabouts beyond the fact that he sings his Massene 
in French, which statement, on trying over the record, | 
find to be entirely accurate. What is more, it sounds like 
the French of a Frenchman, with operatic style to match ani 
@ purity of diction deserving of all praise. I ought perhap 
to know where M. Endreeze is in the habit of appearing in 
Hérodiade and Thais, but can only declare with certainty 
that I think him good enough for the Paris Opéra, which 
probably his artistic home. He is a baritone of unusuil 
excellence, with a sombre but sympathetic voice of the sort 
that fits him for Massenet parts, and altogether he create 
in one the desire to hear from him again. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


This month brings a number of more or less seasonable 
records, both solo and choral, many of them oratorio. I 
presume this is deliberate, and indicative of some policy, 
however tentative. For years now several companies have 
treated instrumental music very progressively indeed, if none 
too systematically. What we are still waiting for is a policy 
as progressive for song. To give song a fair chance, it will 
also have to be completely systematic. There may be less 
sale for the best song records than for the best instrumental, 
though this remains to be proved, and might well prove the 
opposite ; but the undertaking is incomparably less. What 
about a Lutenists series, and a series by that outrageously 
neglected genius Henry Purcell, all of whom wrote many of 
the finest songs in the world?—but given proper and due 
publicity, and general importance. We may perhaps hope 
that the folk-song series which Columbia have started is the 
beginning of a real song policy. 

Of these oratorio records, it is a pleasure to find two of the 
best by two extremely popular singers, Dawson (H.M.V.) 
and McEachern (Columbia), neither of whom has given us 
much interest for a long time (possibly excepting some Dawson 
operatic records). Peter Dawson’s, in fact (H.M.V. C2099, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), will, I think, have to be reckoned the most 
interesting of this lot, on the strength of the songs chosen— 
Rolling in foaming billows, from The Creation (Haydn), and 
Through the darkness, the English version of Pro peccatis 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater—of Dawson’s singing, and of 
the interesting orchestral accompaniments, finely played 
and well recorded. In each, Dawson realises, rather notably, 
tonally and otherwise, the contrasts between sections, and 
there is perhaps no fault worth finding. There is still some- 
thing I don’t quite like, maybe simply Dawson’s Australian 
accent, but I think it is safe to recommend this record with 
some emphasis. Some repetition in the last section of the 
splendid Haydn has had to be cut, similarly and if anything 
still less significantly in the Rossini, which I venture to think 
is music worth preserving, and, whatever one thinks of Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater as a whole, appropriate. 

Marian Anderson (contralto) has made a fine record with 
orchestra (H.M.V. C2066) of He was despised, from Handel’s 
Messiah, and the famous Giordani Italian aria Caro mio ben. 
(The middle part of the Handel is as usual omitted.) Miss 
Anderson is rather inclined to sing at a strong dead-level 
(though she seems easier in the Giordani, which is altogether 
excellent). Compare her “‘ despised ”’ and ‘rejected’ with 
the orchestra’s: she accents the last syllable of each word 
almost equally with the second (excepting the two solo bars 
towards the end). She has yet to learn yielding, expressive 
phrasing—true rhythm. But this detailed criticism is worth 
making only because Miss Anderson might possibly become 
the best contralto of today—and also because this kind of 
thing, so far from merely interesting musicians, is the very 
soul of music. This record is certainly one to note. 

Walter Widdop gives a good record (H.M.V. E566, 10in., 
4s. 6d.), with an orchestra under Lawrance Collingwood, of 
the two chief tenor arias of Mendelssohn’s Elijah (without 


recitatives): Jf with all your hearts and Then shall the 
righteous shine forth, The recording is very loud, and I think 
this is more responsible than Widdop for the singing being on 
the whole just on the loud side. I have not heard Widdop 
very recently, but I think from this record that he is still 
forcing somewhat ; whereas if he could gain easier production 
we might have nothing but praise for his singing (cf. an un- 
questionably notable record, with Widdop as soloist, among 
the choral reviews). 

Is there any lovelier piece of music than In native worth, 
from Haydn’s The Creation? This man who inscribed “ In 
nomine Domini’”’ at the beginning and ‘‘ Laus Deo” at the 
end of every manuscript, and says, when writing The Creation, 
‘**T knelt down every morning and prayed to God to strengthen 
me for my work,”’ seems to have reached the summit when 
he came to the crowning work of creation, Man, and (in the 
words of the quaint libretto) his “ fair and graceful spouse.” 
There is an attractive quality about the record which Derek 
Oldham has made, with organ, of this air and Where’er you walk 
(from Handel’s Semele) (H.M.V. C2146). But I find it very 
necessary to say that this type of music requires very different 
treatment from Gilbert-and-Sullivan. One thing must be 
emphatically denounced: Derek Oldham completely changes 
Haydn’s climax, in a sense the climax of the whole oratorio, 
by joining up “‘ the lord and king ”’ and breaking after “‘ king,”’ 
exactly reversing what Haydn wrote—this, forsooth, obviously 
because as a singer he prefers to carry straight up to his top 
note. He also distorts some characteristic English vowels. 

Essie Ackland (contralto), with Herbert Dawson (organ), 
gives us, as effectively as usual, Gounod’s There is a green hill 
and Carey’s Nearer, my God, to Thee (H.M.V. C2150). 

John Goss and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet (H.M.V. 
B3752, 10in., 3s.) have, on one of their best records, Agincourt, 
Here’s a health unto His Majesty, and Ten Thousand Miles 
Away. The first and third of these are attributed to Willan, 
the second to Harris, but all are obviously arrangements. The 
first is the magnificent song composed in celebration of the 
victory of Agincourt, with the refrain ‘“‘ Deo gratias.”’ 

At the head of the Columbia list, I return to the Malcolm 
McEachern oratorio record, DX224 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This 
surely unique bass gives us at last more good “straight ”’ 
singing in the Handel arias, Arm, arm, ye brave (Judas Macca- 
baeus) and Honour and arms (Samson). In Honour and arms 
(which seems rather subdued) the instrumental section at 
the end has to be used in each place instead of the longer 
opening one, and in the repeat the first section has had to be 
cut. The singing as a whole is perhaps just a little rough- 
hewn, and McEachern has acquired a trick of slurring some 
consonants. 

The pseudo-Irish You'd better ask me and The little Irish 
girl are probably Herman Léhr’s most successful songs, cer- 
tainly the best ones known to me. His 7'o my first love doesn’t, 
however, get beyond the ordinary English drawing-room 
ballad. All these three are done almost perfectly in piquant 
duet form by Dora Labbette (soprano) and Hubert Eisdell 
(tenor) on DB431 (10 in., 3s.). Surely George Parker, who is a 
good singer with a fine barytone voice, must have recorded 
before ? yet I don’t remember having any records by him. 
DB416, at any rate, is an eminently successful record of two 
hymns, with organ, from the Christian Science Hymnal, 
O Lord, I would delight in Thee, and In heavenly love abiding, 
this second sung to that rapturous tune associated for many 
of us with Jerusalem the golden—and written for it, I think. 

What place will MacDowell’s music eventually take? 
Many of his songs are disappointing, but Thy beaming eyes, 
No. 3 of his Love Songs (Op. 40), at first has some 
suggestions of Quilter, and afterwards more suggestion 
of individuality. At any rate, we should be only too glad 
to have the chance of hearing more such songs, especially 
when made their best by such ao singer as Frank Titterton 
(tenor) (Decca F2231, 10in., ls. 6d.). With it he gives a good 
To Anthea (Hatton) and a perhaps perfect Come into the 
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garden, Maud (Balfe). Than Horace Stevens (Decca F2237) 
there are few if any finer basses living; one can judge that 
almost from his Drum-Major (Weatherly and Newton) and 
Chorus, Gentlemen (Ambient and Léhr). If the Cornish 
fisherman, Jack Collings (barytone), has a folk-song repertory 
and the folk-singer tradition, let him give us them ; nothing 
in the whole world of music is needed more urgently. But 
an issue of these records by him of a different type (F2242—4) 
is hardly justified by the result. However, on F2243 he has 
made a Sea Fever (Masefield and John Ireland) which some 
may consider rivals all other records of that popular song. 

Terence ONeill sings Snowy-breasted pearl (Stephen and 
de Vere) and Green Isle of Erin (Bingham and Roeckel) on 
Radio 1468. At a shilling this is certainly a rare bargain for 
anyone who has any use for the songs. The singer has a first- 
rate tenor voice, properly produced, and this is the kind of 
record which will make people ask if they know him under 
another name. The recording is not too loud, and I think, 
once or twice especially, it has been much “ controlled.” 

On Parlophone E11112 (12in., 4s. 6d.) is My song shall 
be alway Thy mercy, trom Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
( Lobgesang), by Master John Boxall (soprano), Percy Lawton 
(tenor), and Maurice Vinden (organ), recorded in St. Mark’s, 
North Audley Street, London. The general effect is very 
fair, but while John Boxall is one of the best, unspoilt boy 
trebles who have recorded, unspoilt boy’s singing does not 
give the intensity and emotionalism on which this, as most or 
all Mendelssohnian church music, entirely depends. His diction 
also needs clearing up. There are two or three short cuts: 
(1) after the treble entry, the four bars before tenor re-entry, 
(2) the three bars before letter D, (3) six bars from the fifth 
bar after D, and (4) the last two bars. On the other side is 
Stainer’s setting of Charles Wesley’s Love divine, all loves 
excelling. 


+ &© * 


THE SOLESMES PLAINSONG 
ALBUMS 


Records of Gregorian Chant, by the Choir of the Benedictine 
Monks of the Abbey of St. Peter of Solesmes, under the direc- 
tion of Dom J. Gajard,O.8.B. H.M.V. D1971-82, twelve 12in. 
records, 6s. 6d. each, complete in two albums. 

This is a magnificent set of records from Solesmes itself, the 
very centre of the great restoration and reformation of 
Gregorian chant, or Plainsong, which the Benedictines of that 
Abbey undertook seventy or more years ago, and which is not 
yet complete, though it became an official undertaking many 
years ago. Everyone who has any idea of what plainsong 
stands for will have some idea of the importance, the signifi- 
eance, of these records. Any reader who has not—and his 
ignorance is far from abnormal—I may refer to my review in 
the February GramMopHoNE of two records made in England by 
the Benedictines of Ampleforth. I may also translate Dom 
Gajard’s words: ‘‘It is very necessary to recognise that our 
modern composers have innovated nothing; they have but 
returned to the grand laws of medieval music, without even, 
most often, equalling the suppleness of writing of their pre- 
decessors.”’ 

This is not the place for a detailed study of the records. 
I may just remark that whereas the Solesmes records are the 
real masterpieces, the Ampleforth records are simpler, and 
have elsewhere been recommended, probably wisely, for be- 
ginners in plainsong—and are, I think, possibly a little colder, 
but possibly the best approach for the unaccustomed hearer. 
‘Mr. Alec Robertson, moreover, in The Musical Times (Feb- 
‘ruary) pleads for room for a slightly individual English inter- 
pretation of plainsong, as found in the Ampleforth records, 
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for which he was partly instrumental. However, on D197 
of the Solesmes issue will be found the very Sancéus and 
Agnus Dei and syllabic Salve Regina which the Ampleforth 
schola recorded, thus affording direct comparison. . The finest 
record for most people will probably be D1973. 

Dom Gajard has prepared a splendid booklet to be issued 
with the reconds, giving also the text and even the music. 
I-hope this will be available, if possible in a good English 
translation, .even for those who do not buy a complete albym, 
though in the French original Dom Gajard has not managed 
to avoid a few unexplained technicalities. 


C. M. Crasrresg, 





BAND RECORDS 


In view of all the pother of recent years I expected to find 
at least one exciting movement or title in Jalowicz’s Hyde Park 
Suite (Col. DX221), but I was speedily disillusioned. There 
are four movements in this pleasant and placid suite. The 
first is headed Sunday Morning Church Parade, a sedate 
movement (except for a quicker middle section, in which 
church bells are heard of course). Then follows Rotten Row, 
suggestive of horses. The third movement is a more or less 
conventional Barcarolle called On the Serpentine, and the 
finale, Around the Bandstand, is martial in character. This 
is easily the best record of the month, but its distinction is 
rather a matter of fine playing by the Grenadier Guards Band 
and good recording than of the music itself. The recording 
of the tympani is particularly good. 

Next in quality come two Broadcast ‘“ T'welves.’’ The 
Life Guards Band (5223) play a selection called Classical 
Memories in the 2s. series. This is a medley of extracts 
from Verdi, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Delibes, Bizet, Weber, 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky and others. Surely a good twobobsworth! 
The other record is in the new eighteenpenny series and is 
played by the Welsh Guards Band assisted by a male voice 
chorus. Songs by the Camp Fireside (3023) is the title and the 
songs include Thereisa Tavern inthe Town, Little Brown Jug, 
Polly wolly doodle, John Peel, Old Folks at Home and, of course, 
Auld Lang Syne. The playing and recording in both cases are 
good. 

The Royal Air Force Band, on Regal MR290, play The 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers, but I cannot enthuse over the 
playing. The Life Guards Band under the late Lieut. Eldridge 
used to play this trifle superbly and I have never heard 4 
performance to equal theirs. The reverse side contains 
The Nightingale and the Frogs. 

The Royal Horse Guards Band play The Phantom Brigade 
and Scottish Patrol on Sterno 627, and the less said of this 
record the better, though I cannot conceive that any of the 
Army staff bands could possibly be as badly out of tune as 
this band sounds on this record. 

Finally, the Ceylon Military Band play Alexander and 
Yorkshire marches on Imperial 2421. The last-named is 
such @ poor march as to be a positive insult to the great county 
whose name it bears, and I can assure all readers that this 
opinion is not unduly biassed by reason of it being the county 
of my birth. 

W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
(All 10-inch unless otherwise stated. | 


The Yeomen of the Guard 


The third album of bird’s-eye Savoy Operas follows the lines 
of its predecessors The Mikado and The Gondoliers, and con- 
tains seventeen selections from 
The Yeomen of the Guard on six 
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records (H.M.V. C1311 and 1312, 12in., 4s. 6d. each) a Supple- 
mentary List giving H.M.V. record numbers in substitution 
for the Victor record numbers contained in the Handbook ; 
and there are also for schools, etc., large mounted pictures of 
all the instruments. There is no need to emphasise the value 
of the two records of Instruments of the Orchestra; our 
readers have already discovered it for themselves. But the 
addition of the Victor Handbook will be a further amenity 
for the student. 


Orchestral 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra, from the Esplanade Hotel, 


Berlin, increase the impression of returning to their former 
glories by a Russian Gypsy song and dance pot-pourri called 
Saschinka (H.M.V. C2100) and Waldteufel’s truly Trés Jolie 
waltz and Gung’l’s rather less alluring Dreams on the Ocean 
waltz (H.M.V. C2102). They also play Gung’l’s much better 
The Skaters waltz (C2116), backed by Ferdy Kauffmann and 
his Orchestra in probably the slickest performance up to date 
of Ketelbey’s The Clock and the Dresden China Figures. 

The Dajos Bela Orchestra, on the other hand, from the Hotel 
Adlon, Berlin, are content to play in their best style a Maritana 
Selection (Parlo. E11108); and, 
of our English bands, Sydney 





records (Col. DB434-439, 10in., 3s. 
each, or complete in album with 
book of the words, 18s.). The 
Columbia Light Opera Company, 
conducted by Joseph Batten, deal 
faithfully with words and music 
of the romance of the Tower of 
London in the sixteenth century 
which was Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
most nearly serious Savoy opera ; 
and since I have a song to sing, 
0! is not heard in this abridged 
version till the final scene, it so 
happens that all the best-known 
numbers come in the last three 
records. Perhaps 438, containing 
A man who would woo a fair maid 
and When a wooer goes a-wooing 
(Miss Alice Lilley makes a verbal 
slip at the beginning), is the pick 
of the half-dozen, with 437 and 
439 as close rivals. But when one 
has been heard, the only sensible 
course is to get the whole 
album. George Portland, who 
sings Sergeant Merryll’s and 
Wilfred Shadbolt’s parts, has 
notably curbed his tendency to 
insert aitches in the middle of 
words. 

The same opera, by a curious 
coincidence, has been abridged 
by the Gramophone Co. (H.M.V. 
B3799-3804, in album, 18s.) with . . 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducting 





A SELECTED LIST OF SINGLE 
RECORDS. 


Elgar’s First Symphony, H.M.V. D1946. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Suite, H.M.V. C2035. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Parlo. £11107. 
Third Brandenburg Concerto, Polydor 95417. 
Horowitz, H.M.V. DA1160. 

Szigeti, Col. LX127 or 128. 

Lotte Lehmann, Parlo. R20137. 

Max Lorenz, H.M.V. C2153. 

Lauritz Melchior, H.M.V. D1836 or 1837. 
Widdop and Philharmonic Choir, H.M.V. D1872. 
Marian Anderson, H.M.V. C2066. 

Peter Dawson, H.M.V. C2099. 

Grenadier Guards Band, Col. DX221. 

Marek Weber and his Orch., H.M.V. 2100 or 2116. 
The Scala Concert Orchestra, Winner 5245. 
Turner Layton, Col. DB419. 

Elsie Carlisle, Imp. 2439. 

Tom Kinniburgh, Imp. 2438. 

Raymond Newell, Col. DB430. 

Randolph Sutton, Radio 1467. 

Tangos, Parlo. R877 or Bruns. 1089. 

Red Nichols and his Five Pennies, Bruns. 1087. 
Dorsey Brothers, Parlo. R882. 

Jack Hylton, H.M.V. B5973. 

Billy Cotton, Col. CB237. 


Baynes and his Orchestra give a 
good account of a home-made 
Old England Selection and Ken- 
tucky Home Selection (Col.DX 222), 
Percival Mackey and his Band 
make almost the most of the 
really delightful group of tunes 
in Cicely Courtneidge’s show Folly 
to be Wise, from The King’s 
Horses to Sing something simple 
(Col. DX219), and the Debroy 
Somers Band plays a musicianly 
medley of Irving Berlin Waltz 
Songs (Col. DX220) that should 
be very popular. All the above 
records are 12in., 4s. 6d. each ; 
and all of them have the standard 
of playing and recording that 
they have well established. 


The Irving Berlin medley, in a 
slightly different arrangement 
and treatment, is also played 
by the New Mayfair Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B3736, 3s.) and many will 
prefer the cheaper disc. Lovers 
of gypsy music should on no 
account overlook Bereny’s Hun- 
garian Gypsy Symphony Orchestra 
in Improvisations on Hungarian 
folk songs and Bereny’s own 
Carpathia (Polydor 23692, 3s.). 
It is full of atmosphere. 


Other 10in. records, out of a 
big pile, that are worth noting 








and under the direction of Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte. Whether this is the 
first fruits of the merger or the last leaves of an.earlier chapter, 
I do not know, and not having yet heard the records I cannot 
compare them with the Columbias ; but the arrangement of the 
excerpts is different, and though Nellie Walker is in both 
casts she does not sing the same numbers. Detek Oldham 
plays Fairfax and George Baker Point. i 


Instruments of the Orchestra 


The Education Department of The Gramophone Co. issues 
with the American Victor Handbook accompanying the two 


are An old Church Legend and 
J. H. Squire’s An Irish Love 
Song (Col. DB422, 3s.), in which Clarence Willoughby, the 
talented arranger of most of the records of the J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet, has a ‘cello solo ; the London Palladium 
Orchestra in Lincke’s popular Birthday Serenade and Ancliffe’s 
Valley of the Poppies (H.M.V. B3566, 3s.); and The 
Million-airs in a waltz selection, with vocal refrains, from 
Romberg’s Viennese Nights film (Decca F2218, ls. 6d.). 
De Groot and his Orchestra are not quite up to their mark in 
Under the Roofs of Paris and Tate’s In the Night (H.M.V. 
B3745, 3s.). 








Tate’s In the Night is also played by Arthur Meale on the 
organ of the Central Hall, Westminster, with his own Rainbow 
Promise (H.M.V. B3643, 3s.). The recording is better than 
the tunes, and I agree with those who, wanting soup, prefer 
Sydney Gustard’s cinema organ in Love’s old sweet song and 
Where my caravan has rested (H.M.V. B3727, 3s.). 

The organists have a tune after their own hearts in When 
your hair has turned to silver, and both Philip Park (H.M.V. 
B3776, 3s.) at the New Victoria and Reginald Foort (Col. 
DB433, 3s.) at the Regal Cinemas have snapped it up. I 
prefer the more silvery tones of the former, which is backed 
by an old favourite that is creeping into the bulletins again— 
Missouri. Terence Casey’s record is a disappointing muddle 
(Col. DB428, 3s.), but Edward O’Henry serves up Popular 
Melodies on a Wurlitzer piping hot (Broadcast Twelve 3016, 
ls. 6d.). 

Of ies pianists Raie da Costa may be acclaimed this month 
especially for her contribution to a splendid record of The 
King’s Horses (H.M.V. B3755, 3s.). Certainly she seems to 
have the entire Lord Mayor’s Show to help her, but this does 
not detract from her spirited and invigorating performance. 
She has two other records and medleys, Stand up and sing 
(H.M.V. B3764, 3s.), which is competent but dull, and Monte 
Carlo and Whoopee (B3777, 3s.), in which she is ably assisted 
by The Night Club Kings. The Song of the Drum has some 
charming tunes, and Patricia Rossborough plays them with 
all her accustomed skill and artistry (Parlo. R875, 3s.). Of 
the other instrumentalists, Teddy Brown is his dexterous self 
on a little Broadcast record (892, 1s.), but I thought Ernest 
Jones, banjoist (Col. DB420, 3s.), and Mario Bonino, accordeon 
(Radio 1459, 1s.), definitely dull and uninteresting. 


Bon Marché 


For the slender purse there are some really capital perform- 
ances. Starting with a French recording of Lecocq’s La 
Fille de Mme. Angot (arr. Tavan) by a Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra (Radio 1462, 8in., 1s.) and a brilliant galloping performance 
of Suppé’s Light Cavalry Overture by Gandino and his Orchestra 
(Imp. 2423, Is. 3d.), we pass to a group of Broadcast Twelves. 
The Viennese Light Orchestra gets an astonishingly long and 
capably played Selection from Verdi’s Traviata on to 5222, 
while the idea of getting the Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra 
under Stanley Chapple to accompany the pianist Peter Yeno- 
vitch (whoever he may be) in Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso 
and Paderewski’s Minuet (5216), Chopin’s Polonaise in A major 
and the Bees’ Wedding and Hunting Song from Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words (5221) is triumphantly justified. Another 
delightful experiment is a String Orchestra with Organ— 
Edward O’Henry’s cinema organ at Tussaud’s Cinema, to be 
precise—in Song of the Volga Boatmen and Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C sharp minor (5217) : it is not for the sophisticated, 
perhaps, but it is uncommonly good. These “classic ”’ 
Broadcast Twelves still cost 2s. each. 

Among the Winners (ls. 6d. each) is what must be the 
best-at-the-price version of Rossini’s great William Tell 
Overture played by The Viennese Symphony Orchestra (5240, 
5241). The playing is fine but the recording (in Vienna) not 
free from blemishes. Next best in a long list which has come 
too late for proper notice is a most attractive Selection from 
the Song of the Drum played by the Scala Concert Orchestra 
(5245). 

Then at half a crown there is a dainty and topical record 
of a selection from Planquette’s Les Cloches de Corneville 
by the always reliable Merton Orchestra (Parlo. E6406), and 
for no more than that you can now get full dress 12in. per- 
formances of the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria and Massenet’s 
Meditation from Thais (Decca K573) by the Hastings Muni- 
cipal Orchestra under Julius Harrison and of Urbach’s Selection 
from the Works of Grieg (Decca K571) by the popular Tom Jones 
and his Orchestra from the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. 
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Here, in short, is a large quantity of melodious music which 
no one need blush to enjoy very heartily—and at a modest 
price. 


Vocal Duets and Quartets 

The indefatigable Layton and Johnstone have no less thay 
five records this month. Out of ten titles Bathing in th 
Sunshine (DB429), Betty Co-ed (DB426), The little things in 
Life (DB415), and I bring a love song (DB427, all 3s. each) are 
the most fascinating, but their high standard month after 
month is amazing. 

Ross and Sargent, also kings in their class, have a worthy 
successor to Seven Veils in Egyptian- Ella (Parlo. R880, 3,), 
sung in their own neat, inimitable way. Bob and Alf Pearson 
continue to improve and their King’s Horses and Oh! Donn 
Clara live again most energetically (Broadcast Twelve 3014, 
1s. 6d.). Mellow and Rich (Broadcast 685, 8in., 1s.), obviously 
two well-known singers, have just a something different 
which makes their record of I’m alone because I love you better 
than Parlo. E6407 (2s. 6d.) and Decca F2225 (1s. 6d.). 

The Big Four may be physically giants but they sing of 
The little things in life and other rubbish tunefully arranged 
for four voices and piano accompaniment (Col. DB41]1, 423, 
424, 3s. each). The voices are good and the words are clear, 
The Maestros, a vocal quintet with piano and celeste accom. 
paniment, are similarly busy with Hurt and By all the stars 
above you (Col. DB432, 3s.). It seems rather a waste because 
none of these singers sound as if they were to the manner bom; 
but the public must be served. 

In the same way the demand for canteen songs continues, 
Debroy Somers Band has included one or two new revivals 
in Old Contemptibles, War Songs Medley (Col. DX225, 12in,, 
4s. 6d.), in a thoroughly jolly, healthy record. A cheaper 
and equally jolly affair is Communityland played and sung 
as a fox-trot by Nat Star and his Dance Orchestra (Sterno 639, 
ls. 6d.). 

The Scottish Male Voice Singers with an organ and orchestra 
have a go at Harry Lauder Gems (H.M.V. C2104, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
and I think Stuart Robertson is the chief soloist. There are 
traces of hurry, especially on the first side, and others, besides 
myself, may faintly resent Lauder songs sung by anyone but 
Lauder. But this is unreasonable, and the record is otherwise 
excellent ; a special word of praise to the orchestral accom: 
paniment. 

Those who wish to bring street music into their homes will 
be grateful to Mr. Harry Hudson, the recording director of 
Edison Bell, for having discovered The Masked Strollers 
with their concertina and trumpet (Radio 1463, 8in., 1s.). 
Others will not be intrigued as to the identity of the performers. 


Easter Records 

My most uncomfortable experience this month was listening 
through W. P. Lipscomb’s The First Easter (H.M.V. C2178, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), a narrative of the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
spoken in one or two voices against a musical background 
and ending with the bells and choir of St. Margaret’s, West: 
minster. I am probably over-squeamish, but it seems to me 
perfectly dreadful and I don’t like to think of people recording 
it or the Committee passing it. 

It was a great relief to turn to the Easter Service recorded 
in the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside (Broadcast 
Twelve 5220, 2s.), which can offend no one and will content 
thousands of God-fearing people who cannot go to church. 


The Singers 

Olive Groves and Cliff Connelly need no introduction, nor 
do their duets from ‘‘ Blue Roses,’’ You looked at me and My 
heart's a compass (Decca F2212, Is. 6d.), admirably rendered. 
Not less likely to give pleasure are six Chappell Ballads sung 
as solos by Anne Welch, Norman Collyer and Victor Conway 
(Decca K572, 12in., 2s. 6d.). The Decca people are particu- 
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larly good at this sort of thing, but this is no reflection on 
Morlais Morgan and Gladys Knight, who revive Wilfrid Sander- 
son’s Popular Songs (Winner L5233, 2s.) with much success. 

Elsie Carlisle is the ideal singer of ‘doubtful’? songs; she 
has an almost pitiful innocence that completely disarms 
criticism and her Handy-man song will cause no end of quiet, 
inoffensive chuckles (Imperial 2439, 1s. 3d.). Florence Oldham, 
on the other hand, is too intimate and arch for some of the lines 
in Great-Grandmother’s days (Col. DB410, 3s.), but her piano- 
playing is as delicate as ever. Greta Keller, Lily Lapidus, 
Ruth Etting, Lee Morse and Betty Bolton are an imposing 
bunch of low-voiced sirens. My preference is for the strange 
breaks and surprises of Greta Keller’s voice (Regal MR297, 
2s. 6d.), but Betty Bolton (Decca F2170, 1s. 6d.) is very effective 
in Lancashire Blues, a song of home-sickness. Ruth Etting’s 
accompanists give original touches to her two songs on Col. 
DB409 (3s.), and of course Lee Morse’s Blue Grass Boys are an 
added attraction on Columbia DB413 (3s.). 

A new recording of By the waters of Minnetonka sung by 
Betsy de la Porte, mezzo-soprano (Broadcast Twelve 5219, 
2s.), deserves to be mentioned. 

Dorrie Dene has been missing from my reviews since Aco 
days, but she reappears this month with two typical songs— 
pure music-hall, of course—I may be a lady to-morrow morning 
(but I’m one of the girls to-night) and I want to get thin (Piccadilly 
714, Is. 6d.). She is very welcome. 


Men who can Si 

Tom Kinniburgh has made a record, as well as a film, 
of Valerie May’s Song of the Highway and also of The song of 
the drum from the Drury Lane show, supported by an unusually 
good chorus (Imperial 2438, 1s. 3d.). Raymond Newell has 
done the former too on Col. DB430 (3s.) and has coupled it 
with Ernest Longstaffe’s The Captain of the Team, the football 
song with crowd effects. Both are desirable records. 

Guy Marshall, whose tenor voice reminds me of Frank 
Titterton’s, has similarly recorded Ah! moon of my delight 
and Tosti’s My Dreams (Broadcast 5224, 2s.) most sympathetic- 
ally. On a red label (Broadcast 3022, ls. 6d.) he sings O sole 
mio in English and Take a pair of sparkling eyes from The 
Gondoliers ; and on 3010 with chorus and orchestra Song of 
the Dawn from King of Jazz, with Harry Brindle singing Ol’ 
Man River on the other side. This last would be as good as 
the former only that the soloist is too modestly placed, a 
recording fault that somewhat mars a choral record of You will 
remember Vienna and Song of the Vagabonds (Broadcast 3024, 
ls, 6d.). Another of these cheerful soloist-chorus-orchestra 
records is Funiculi Funicula and Maria Mari (Parlo. E6409, 
2s. 6d.) with Denis Ludd, who does his best with the English 
translations. 


Cheer up ! 

Most of the popular songs of the day seem to point to the 
faithlessness of the modern girl and nearly all the singers this 
month are depressed by this calamity. Gene Austin cries him- 
self to sleep despairingly (H.M.V. B3762, 3s.). Leslie Hut- 
chinson, the ever-melancholy, allows his fingers and voice 
to linger longingly in the past (Parlo. R879, 3s.). Jack Gordon 
cannot believe that his lady is really his (Imperial 2436, Is. 3d.), 
Billy Milton is being driven crazy on Decca F2234 (ls. 6d.), 
and Pat O’Brien (Sterno 643, 1s. 6d.) and Billy Marlow (Broad- 
cast Twelve 3015, 1s. 6d.) are both unnecessarily unhappy 
over Sally’s wedding. They should get someone else to love 
and feel optimistic like Patrick Waddington, whose luck has 
changed for the better on H.M.V. B3753 (3s.). He makes 
consistently good records every month. Seger Ellis, however, 
is the most depressing of them all (Brunswick 1084, 3s.). His 
American sentimentality is accentuated by the accompanying 
saxophones and trumpets, and it is refreshing to turn to the 
chirpy ukulele of Milt Coleman on Col. DB425 (3s.) in I’m 
tickled pink with a blue-eyed baby. A bright performance. 
Webster Booth has two good waltz songs from the film ‘“‘ One 


Heavenly Night ’’ (H.M.V. B3778, 3s.) which could hardly 
be better treated. 


And Smile 

Unless I’m mistaken Harry Pepper has got another winner 
in What's it matter as long as it’s dark? The words are foolish 
and amusing, of almost universal appeal, set to a tune made 
up of well-proved ingredients ; and the whole is in the capable 
hands of Randolph Sutton (Radio 1467, 8in., 1s.), who backs 
it with If you can’t sing, whistle, a song that is also well done by 
Bud Fell this month (Sterno 644, Is. 6d.). 

Albert Whelan is great fun in Sing Holly and I lost my gal 
again (Imp. 2437, ls. 3d.), and Leslie Sarony has freshened 
up Sittin’ on a five-barred gate and We all go oo ha ha together 
with some clever diversions (Broadcast 3013, 1s. 6d.), while his 
shadow Jack Bronson sings two of his songs, Carnera and 
Icicle Joe, less effectively on Decca F2245 (ls. 6d.). 

Norman Long’s contribution to the programme is The isle 
of Hootcha- Kootcha, a neat tune, and I had to go and draw 
another pound out (Col. DB412, 3s.). 

Charlie Higgins in The day I went to Wembley for the Cup- Tie 
(Broadcast 682, 8in.) and Will Bailey in Barracky Bill and 
Roger the Lodger (Solex 63, 8in.) are good shillingsworths of 
rowdy humour. 

Yodeling has its funny side for most of us and this is well 
exploited by the St. Moritz Medley Orchestra in Luliaiety 
and The Mountain Forge (Parlo. R884, 3s.), which sound 
very English, and by George van Dusen in Yodling Solomon 
and Mein leetle Jacob (Broadcast 686, 8in., Is.). Both are 
ingenious and amusing. 


Dialects and such-like 

Billie Richardson, the West Country Humorist, has a second 
record in the Regal list (MR294, 2s. 6d.). One side is as 
amusing as the previous one, the other isn’t. Mack Allen 
(Regal MR295) has less amusing songs than usual, but the 
Jew’s harp and banjo type of accompaniment makes up for a 
lot of stupidity. His Old Cornet and Smoky Mountain Bill 
sung by Carson Robison, the composer, and Frank Luther 
(Brunswick 1080, 3s.), should strike the public’s fancy, and the 
yodeling interludes of Frank Marvin, who sings his own Livin’ 
in the mountains and Oh! for the wild and woolly West (Bruns. 
1091, 3s.) to the guitar, add something to the general loose- 
limbed effect of these American ditties. 

In the same group may be included our own Kit Keen in 
Leslie Stuart’s Is yer Mammie always with ye? and Weston’s 
He’s been a long time gorn (Col. DB418, 3s.). Not so attractive 
as his earlier discs, but good enough. 


Talking and Laughing 

Everybody knows what to expect when Leonard Henry 
lets himself go (Broadcast 3012, Is. 6d.), and will not be 
disappointed. In many ways Leonard Henry is the best of the 
B.B.C. comedians. The other one of that surname, John 
Henry, is not so often heard nowadays, and to be sure his 
Story of the Pied Piper, told by Gladys Horridge (Blossom) 
with comments by him (H.M.V. B3696, 3s.),is not more than 
mildly entertaining ; but as the record label describes it as 
“Talking in English unace.,’’ the modesty of this disarms 
criticism. Will Kings, who also talks in English unacc. (H.M.V. 
B3703, 3s.), is labelled ‘‘ comedian,”’ so his Bertram monologues 
may fairly be judged by the Milton Hayes standard and found 
wanting, though there is a certain neatness in his hesitating 
absurdities about Hobbies and Candidates. Sandy Powell 
in a sketch Sandy buys a wireless set says exactly what you 
expect throughout (Broadcast 683, 8in., 1s.); and most 
people prefer not to be taken by surprise. Charles Penrose 
and Kaye O’Connor, those inveterate laughers, are probably 
responsible for Laughs and Thrills and The Laughing Crazy 
Bassoon on Decca F2226 (1s. 6d.), attributed to The Laughter- 
mongers. This is fat, jolly, vulgar humour, infectious and 
obvious ; one of the best of its kind. 
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Oddments 

The second Useful Phrases record in the series (H.M.V. 
C2174, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is of English and Spanish. Rex Palmer 
as before takes the English phrases and Sefior J. Vicente 
Barragén translates them into Spanish. A good idea, well 
carried out. ; 

Herr Karl Reich of Bremen again provides a delightful 
bird record (H.M.V. B3779, 3s.) in which you may hear, 
against a background of the Forest Murmurs music from 
Siegfried, a chorus of real birdsong in which thrush, missel 
thrush, starling and nightingale may be distinguished. 

A three-track record (H.M.V. B3775, 3s.) and a double 
track record (Regal MR107, 2s. 6d.) are the stunts of the 
month, On the former the Novelty Orchestra encourages you 
to find the six separate tunes for yourself ; on the latter the 
outside rim is marked so that you may choose your tune 
either as played by a dance band or sung to the piano by 
Dick Sullivan. Playing, singing and recording in both are 
good and the popular tunes well chosen. Children, and many 
grown-ups, will be delighted to hear them. 


Nunc pede libero 


The little 8in. dance records are again really good. Blue 
Lagoon is, as Mr. Jackson would tell us, a sweet melody 
number, appropriately. backed by Between the devil and the 
deep blue sea, both excellently played by the Blue Jays (Radio 
1470, 1s.), and other equally good couples are Cheerful little 
earful and Three little words played by Sid Phillips and his 
Melodians (Radio 1464, Is.), Yowre driving me crazy and 
Memories of You (Broadcast 691, 1s.) and Just a little closer 
and What good am I without you (Broadcast 690, 1s.), all four 
played by Lew Sylva and his Band. These are all incredibly 
cheap.. Jay Wilbur’s version of Oo/ ha! ha! took my fancy 
(Imperial 2432, 1s. 3d.), as also did Hal Swain and his Band 
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playing Cupid on the cake, Here comes the sun (Broadeast 688, 
ls.), Make yourself a happiness pie and Wedding bells are 
ringing for Sally (Broadcast 689, 1s.)—almost the complete 
wedding music ! 

The Sally tune must surely be the most recorded of the 
month. Two other dance records of it seemed to seleet them. 
selves for notice. The Society Serenaders on Regal MR304 
(2s. 6d.), which has Cheerful little earful on the reverse in case 
it makes you too sad; Bert Maddison and his Orchestra are 
not so considerate and back it with another sad story, I’m 
alone because I love you (Sterno 641, 1s. 6d.). Another waltz 
that is still popular is Sous les toits de Paris pleasantly played 
by Pop Parnell and his Boys on Solex 60 (1s.). 

Betty Co-ed is likely to be a well-known little lady for the 
next few weeks. She sounds a jolly young person according 
to Fred Novak and his Collegians (Imperial 2431, 1s. 3d.), 
Another Imperial record that should not be overlooked is 
Moanin’ Low played on Hawaiian guitars by Roy Smeck’s 
Hawaiians (2433, Is. 3d.) and delightfully plaintive. 


Late Comers 

If you are in doubt as to the meaning of “‘ recording echo” 
listen to the Emory University Glee Club in J got a robe (Picca- 
dilly 726, Is. 6d.) and you will understand. It is a pity 
because the singing is very good. There is less echo in Jiittle 
David, play on your harp on the other side. H.M. 1st Battalion 
the Border Regiment Band is by no means faultless but it has 
a good march in Waldmere and the much-requested Jolly 
Fellows waltz of Volkstedt (Piccadilly 723, 1s. 6d.). Dorrie 
Dene has two more characteristic. songs, It’s altogether different 
and I couldn’t desert the Guides (727), and there are no end of 
dance records by Alan Green and his Band from the Covent 
Garden Opera House and by Jerry Hoey and his Band. People 
who like the xylophone should try especially Parade of the 
Minutes (732), which is coupled with the popular Lady, play 
your mandoline. 

The Sterno people might perhaps get a more suitable accom- 
paniment for Miss Gwladys Stanley than the stark pianist of 
658 (Is. 6d.). She is a top-notcher in songs like Overnight 
and I’m walking in the sun and deserves a really smart dance 
band or a subtle pianist to do her justice. Of the rest ofa 
good list I recommend especially Nat Star and his Dance 
Orchestra in Choo Choo and The One-Man Band (648) and 
Drink, Brother, Drink (670); and Bertini and his Band in 
Cheerful little earful and Them there eyes (645). These are 
good value at Is. 6d., but we must reserve till next month 
consideration of the new Sterno twelve-inchers at half a crown 
each, with such classics as T'annhduser Overture played by the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra. They bid fair to challenge 
the most expensive records on their own ground ; but they 
have arrived too late for review this month. 
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A New Dance Rhythm at Last 


° The Peanut Vendor’ introduces the Son 
Will it catch on over here ? 


NITRODUCED to us in this month’s dance records is 
I: new number which may not only justly claim to be 

one of the best novelties we have had for years, but, 
possessing, as it does, a very danceable rhythm completely 
new to this country, may revolutionise ball-room dancing. 
It is called The Peanut Vendor and is to be found in 
the latest lists of all the recording companies. I expect 
many of you have already heard it broadcast. It is 
in Charlie Cochrane’s 1931 Revue at the London Pavilion. 

In addition to being highly original 
—for one thing it is not constructed 
on the verse and chorus principle of the 
ordinary popular song, but consists of 
two or three very catchy phrases, neat- 
ly connected, on which the changes 
are rung in various ways—the melody 
of The Peanut Vender, which hails from 
Cuba, is tunefully descriptive of its 
subject and country of origin. In both Bas 
its words and music it picturesquely 
depicts a few moments in the everyday 
life of one of those native hawkers as, ™ ee 
giving vent to his familiar cry oe 
“ Pea-nu—ts,”” he passes down the 
street, with his quaint little barrow— 
not unlike those of our hot-chestnut 
men—complete with its tumble-down 
oven for roasting the nuts and 
ridiculously pretentious shrill little 
steam whistle. 

The rhythm of the number is that of the Cuban dance, the 
Son. Most people here, including the recording companies 
and the publishers of the music, are saying it is the Rumba. 
It is nothing of the sort. The Rumba is a dance danced by 
the African negroes, and does not find favour in the best Cuban 
society. The Son, a modern version of the Cuban dance, the 
Danzon, is danced by Cuban society, consisting of old and 
cultured families of Spanish derivation. Broadly speaking, the 
rhythm of the music of the Son is a cross between that of the 
Tango and the Fox-trot. It is strongly accented, has a syn- 
copated beat and is very inspiring to dance to. If the English 
teachers of dancing will for once use a little imagination, and 
realise that the fascination of dancing lies less in steps and more 
in rhythmic body movement (their failure to appreciate this 
has been the cause of the downfall of all their recent concoctions, 
such as the Yale, etc.), they will find that they have in the Son 
& dance which, adapted to the requirements of the English 
ball-rooms, can revitalise dancing in this country as it has not 
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oeen revitalised since the fox-trot rescued us from those hops, 
parades and romps known, respectively, as the Polka, 
Quadrilles and Lancers. 

To obtain the correct rhythmic effect with a dance band, 
quite a number of the different rhythms are featured by the 
various instruments of the rhythmic section, and it is the 
blending of these rhythms which produces the desired result. 
I give the score of a couple of bars showing the various rhythms. 
[ think those who can read music will find it most interesting. 

It will be seen that one of the instruments used is the Cuban 
Gourd. This is a sort of oblong wooden block with a coiled 
spring let into a slot cut lengthwise in the top of it. Along this 
spring a multi-pronged wire fork is rubbed. 

Although The Peanut Vendor was only released for mechani- 
cals on March the 14th, at time of 
writing I have already received no less 
than eight records of it, as follows : 


Ambrose and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B5979, 3s.) backed with Lady play your 
mandolin (v) by the same band : 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Parlophone R865 New ‘“ Rhythm-Style” 
Series No. 61, 3s.) (Amer,) backed with 
ete You're lucky to me (v) by the same band : 

Roy Fox and His Band (Decca F2239, 
ls. 6d.) backed with Hurt (v) by the same 
band : 

San Remo Rumba Orchestra (Imperial 
2429, 1s. 3d.) (Amer.) backed with On 
a little balcony in Spain by Sam Lanin 
and His Dance Orchestra (v) (Amer.) : 

The Midnight - Minstrels (Regal 303, 
2s. 6d.) backed with On a little balcony 
in Spain (v) by the same band : 

**Red ’’ Nichols and His Five Pennies 
(Brunswick 1076, 3s.) (Amer.) backed 
with Sweet Rosita (Rumba Fox-trot—whatever that may be!) (v) 
by the same band : 

Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Columbia CB223, 
3s.) backed with When Kentucky bid the world good morning (Vv) (this 
is a Francis Day number—won’t Lawrie Wright be pleased !) by the 
same band, and— 

Marius B. Winter and His Dance Band (Broadcast 3019, Is. tid.) 
backed with Choo-Choo (v) by the same band. 

All have vocal refrain and effects. 


a 









= 


Though quite different in conception, the two best are, in 
my opinion, Armstrong’s and Ambrose’s. 

Armstrong has got the rhythm perfectly, and I like the 
fullness, sonority and punch in the lower register of the band. 
As usual, Armstrong is full of original ideas. The cry 
* Peanuts ” in all the other records is featured vocally, but in 
his version Armstrong takes it the first time on his trumpet, 
and, hitting the note slightly flat and imperceptibly sliding up 
to pitch, perfectly produces the illusion of that slightly acrid 
colour which one instinctively associates with the street crier. 
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Later he makes use of the fact that Mani, the Spanish for peanuts, 
rhymes with Marie and sings in his inimitably rhythmical manner to 
some imaginary lady of that name. Exactly how far his negroid 
interpretation is suitable to this essentially Spanish part of the world I 
don’t know, but it is very entertaining. Anyhow it is quite likely they 
have negroes there, and if they do, this is one of the jobs you may be sure 
to find them doing. 

Ambrose’s version is the antithesis cf Armstrong’s. Armstrong’s is 
bold and carefree : Ambrose’s is refined almost to a point of aestheticism. 
Cleverly arranged by Sid Phillips and played in a most musicianly manner, 
illgstrating the true atmosphere and rhythm of the number, it is artistic 
right to the ethereal effect of its really beautiful coda. The singing 
consists of a solo voice (Sam Browne) with a background by harmonised 
trio (The Three Ginx) and the general scheme is very effective. All the 
English played records of this number have more or less the same vocal 
effects, the vocal part in the standard orchestration by Stan Bowsher, 
issued by the Lawrence Wright Music Co., who publish the number, 
being used. 


Where some have failed. 

Easily the next best is, I think, ‘*‘ Red ’’ Nichols’ record. If it fails 
by comparison with Ambrose’s and Armstrong’s it is, I feel, because an 
attempt has been made to make it too clever. It is stylish in the way the 
word is applied to a neat and subtle modern performance of a fox-trot, 
and I do not find it quite appropriate to this rhythm. Also the tone 
colour is a little thin in the lower-middle and lower registers. One feels 
that a good, strong Spanish guitar would have helped matters, but then 
to some extent Ambrose’s version gives the same impression—its one 
shortcoming. 

Jack Payne has quite spoilt his record by taking the tempo at 50 bars 
to the minute, whereas it should not be anything over 44, 40-42 being 
correct. Also the rhythm is inclined to be ** jazzy.” 

Roy Fox’s performance is good, in fact excellent value at 1s. 6d., but I 
don’t like the Midnight Minstrels’ or the San Remo Rumba Orchestra’s : 
in the former there is a lot of accordeon by someone who doesn’t know 
how the melody should be phrased, and the latter has a jerky rhythm and 
a trumpet who would do better to confine his attentions to fox-trets. 
Midnight Minstrels covers the identity of Debroy Somers’ Band. 

Marius Winter’s effort is, perhaps, the weakest of the English recordings, 
bui that doesn’t mean it is too bad. In fact most of the English versions 
are much better than I had expected, due, I gather, to the fact that 
either Stan Bowsher or Sid Phillips, both staff arrangers to the Lawrence 
Wright Music Co., supervised the sessions. Sid Phillips learnt all about 
this Cuban music from having played opposite a Cuban band on the 
Continent, and he’has of course passed on his knowledge to his colleague, 
Stan Bowsher. } 


A controversy on Rhythm. 

Ambrose’s version of Lady play your mandoline (v) may be placed 
amongst his best. The performance illustrates the usual musical per- 
fection of the combination and the orchestration, by Lew Stone, who also 
arranged Roy Fox’s performance of this tune, which was the best dance 
record in the Decca lists last month, is clever and very delightful. 
Perhaps its outstanding feature is the original and very effective manner 
in which Lew Stone uses the strings; in fact the scoring for these instru- 
ments is perhaps only excelled by the manner in which the novel ideas 
are interpreted. 

Nevertheless, I think that Lew Stone, and for that matter everyone 
else concerned in the various English recordings of this number, have all 
missed the boat. The rhythm they have produced is certainly appro- 
priate to the Spanish atmosphere of the composition, but this is a tune 
which essentially lends itself to, and probably was meant to be inter- 
preted with, the new Cuban “Son” rhythm. An attempt—rather 
half-hearted, but still an attempt—to do so has been made by Ed Lloyd 
and His Band (v) in their Parlo. (R873) (Amer.) record of the number (on 
the reverse of which is Fall in love with me (v) by the same band) and gives 
an idea of how pleasing the result would have been. 


Ambrose re-makes “ Blue Again.” 

The remaining new records by Ambrose and His Orchestra are I’m just 
wearing my heart out for you (v) (H.M.V. B5980)—a bright number which, 
played with a good dance rhythm, contains some excellent clarinet and 
saxophone work by Joe Crossman and finishes with a tricky drum coda 
by Max Bacon (it is backed with Bathing in the sunshine)—and, on H.M.V. 
B5982, When you were my sweetheart (v) and Still I love her (v), both of 
which are mainly straightforward melody performances in Blues rhythm. 


-¥-—With vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 


The former is, for Ambrose, rather ordinary. The latter is easily the 
better number, and effectively introduces the after-quaver rhythm. 

Incidently, Blue Again (v) (H.M.V.'B596), which I mentioned last 
month, has been re-made by Ambrose and His Orchestra, as it was decided 
that the tune sounded better in tempo slower than that of his first 
record. A number of copies of the original recording were issued 
pending the revised version being ready. th appear under the same 
catalogue number, but you can tell which is which as on the first record 
the small number impressed on the wax below the label is OB213—III, 
while on the re-make it is OB213—V. I only heard the re-make once, 
and then under hurried and noisy conditions, but I remember — 
that I didn’t see where it was better than the first recording, which 
liked, if only for its brightness and good dance rhythm. I shall, of 
course, keep both record: as interesting mementoes of a rare ocourrence, 

I 
A Hylton masterpiece. 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra are mainly notable for sound, well- 
a ne garner records, designed to appeal] to the great majority, 
ut now and again they (fox-)trot out something really brilliant just to 
let us know what they can do. They have done this in Choo-Choo, 
There have already been numerous records of this number, but, with the 
exception of the Parlophone (R821-~Amer.) New ‘‘ Rhythm-Style” 
record, by Frankie Trumbauer Orchestra, which was little short of 
marvellous, none has been anything to write home about. Hylton’s 
version is really brilliant and the only pity is that it did not come out 
sooner. Bill Ternent, who plays saxophone—and everything else when 
necessary, so much so that he is known as the general utility man—in 
Hylton’s band, has done a wonderful arrangement and the band puts it 
over with great gusto. No one should miss this. It will appeal to all, 
public and style fans alike. It is on H.M.V. B 973 and one of Leslie 
Sarony’s comedy fox-trots, Topsy Turvy Talk (v), is on the reverse. 

A new record of Choo-Choo (v) is also available by the Million-Airs on 
Decca (F2241), but parts of it are very out of tune, and when that 
happens it’s no use considering anything else. Anyway it is not too 
good. The extemporised solos are merely exhibitions of hot playing for 
the sake of it, and don’t mean anything in the general scheme. The 
backing Love among the millionaires from the film, by the same band, is, 
on the other hand, quite a good dance record. 


Reflection of 6-8 vogue from America. 

America has suddenly developed a taste for 6-8 one-steps and so of 
course we may expect quite an influx of them. Already some unusually 
good tunes in this measure have arrived. One of the best, recorded by 
Hylton, is She’s a very good friend of a friend of mine (v)(H.M.V. B5985). 
Both lyric and melody are good. The tune of the verse starts off like the 
hit of six or seven years ago T'u- T'u- Tootsie (Heavens, I am getting old. 
How many of you remember it?). The band plays it wonderfully— 
there is no other word for it. The record is full of life and go without 
being coarse or fierce and the rhythm is really inspiring. It almost 
makes me want to dance to this marchy 6-8 tempo. 

On the reverse Hylton gives us Irving Berlin’s new waltz Reaching for 
the moon. Berlin is getting quite Archibald Joicey these days. 


Which IS the hit ? 

Two more American 6-8 one-steps by Hylton are Betty Co-ed (v) and 
99 out of a hundred (v) (H.M.V. B5987). Betty Co-ed is expected to bea 
hit. It may justify the expectation, but as a tune I don’t think it a patch 
on A very good friend of a friend of mine. Other records of it are already 
available by Bob Haring and His Orchestra (v) on Brunswick (1077) 
(Amer.), backed with Baby’s birthday party (v) by the same band, and by 
Debroy Somers’ Band (v) (Col. (B239), the backing of which is She’s not 
worth your tears—the melody of which is hardly worthy of the good lyric 
—also by Somers’ band. 

To return to Hylton’s 6-8, I don’t suppose it will come as much of a 
surprise to most of you to learn that all are labelled ‘‘ fox-trot,” as this is 
by no means the first time H.M.V. have done this sort of thing, in fact 
at the presentrate of progress they will soon be quite famous for it. Isn’t 
there a single soul in the whole of this great concern who knows that it is 
impossible to dance a fox-trot to 6-8 measure? 


A lucky backing. 

It’s a great life (v) and My Ideal (v), both from the film ‘‘ Playboy of 
Paris,” are Hylton’s two best fox-trots this month, and it is lucky to 
find them both on H.M.V. 5933. The former is a lively number and has 
been given a bright rhythmical treatment, the latter is a sweet melody 

rformance in slow tempo. Both show the excellent qualities of the 
coed, the fine ensemble tone and balance of which is very conspicuous. 
The vocal refrains are by Pat O’Malley, who is singing unusually well. 
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Nice melodies by the New Mayfair Dance Band. 

Ray Noble with the New Mayfair Dance Band has produced excellent 
slow fox-trot records of two delightful sweet melody numbers T'ime on my 
hands (v) (H.M.V. B5983) and Goodnight, Sweetheart (v) (H.M.V. B5984), 
and I sincerely regret that shortage of space prevents a more detailed 
review—they are certainly worth it. ~~ =| ss sg oe a 


A public idol—but .. . 

The bulk of Columbia’s dance records are now being played by Jack 
Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. They have no less than 18 titles 
in the mid-March and Ist-April lists, This is certainly a tribute to their 
popularity—but I’m afraid it is in some ways a popularity which is not 
quite deserved, as it is based to a great extent on the public’s lack of 
appreciation of the finer points of dance music. Payne’s is in many 
ways an excellent combination, but many of the more subtle points of 
rhythmic interpretation, which are identified with the word style, still 
seem to escape it. 

Personally, I always think the band is at its best in comedy and other 
numbers where “‘ production ” stunts and effects can be made the feature, 
and tend to distract attention from any lack of subleties of style. There 
is one this month, Sing holly, go whistle, hey hey (v) (Col. CB232), parts of 
which are cleverly conceived and really amusing. The backing is a 
straight fox-trot, Between the Devil and the deep blue sea (Vv). 

Other numbers by the band include :— 

Say it with music, the hit of earlier days, which Payne uses as his 
signature when broadcasting. I don’t like the way in which the 
arranger has messed about with the harmonies in the last few bars 
of the first chorus, but taken all round the orchestration is good and 
contains in the last chorus but one a very pleasing and well-played 
passage of figures by the strings against stop melody by the rest of 
theensemble. On the reverse is the waltz Love’s old sweet song (V). 

You're the one I care for (v) (Col. CB241), another good tune, 
backed with When your hair has turned to silver (v), the tuneful 
melody of which is not helped by the sloppylyric. Incidentally this 
number has been a big hit in America, and will be here ; and— 

I'm tickled pink with a blue-eyed baby (v) (Col. CB221), a decidedly 
good lively dance number, on the reverse of which is the bright 
comedy one-step We all go oo-ha-ha together (v), complete with 
laughs and other comedy vocal effects and choruses. 


Bill Cotton recaptures his form. 

Billy Cotton and His Band seem to be getting at home in the Columbia 
studio at last. Out of six titles, one at least— That Lindy Hop (one-step) 
(v) (Col. CB237)—is really brilliant. I have never heard any English- 
played record where the band gets such rhythmic verve as in the last 
chorus of this one; the boys really go for it—and get there. If only 
a will give Bill a free hand, he’ll make some great records for 
them. 

By the way, Ronnie Hart and His Band from Canada, who took Bill’s 
place at Ciro’s, have already left the club, and they say in Archer Street 
that Bill has been asked to go back, but he can’t because he’s booked for 
a variety tour. The whole thing serves Ciro’s right. If they’d hand 
over the matter to someone who knew something about it, he’d soon 
fix them up with a first-class band of English boys, but these West End 
club, hotel and restaurant officials—most of them are the same—think 
they know all about dance music, try to book their own bands, and nine 
times out of ten burn their fingers. Either they pay through the nose 
or get a rotten outfit. 


Duke Ellington on Parlophone. 

On Parlo. R883 (Amer.) the name of the band playing Three little 
words (v), from the film ‘‘ Check and Double Check,” is given as the 
Philadelphia Melodians, but this seems to be merely another name for 
Duke Ellington and His Band, as not only is this version almost identical 
with the H.M.V. (B5934) reviewed by me on page 452 of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 
for February last, but it is easy to recognise the performances of the 
individual musicians. About the only big difference is the vocal refrain, 
which was by Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys (Yes !—I knew that would 
surprise you, but it is so) in the H.M.V. and is by solo voice here. The 
backing to the Parlo. record is Little did I know (v) (Amer.) by the Casa 
Loma Orchestra, a really excellent commercial melody performance, 
the only weak part of which is the corny vocal chorus. 


_ Another first-rate straightforward melody dance record in the Parlo. 
list—this time with a very pleasing vocal chorus—is The little things in 
life (v) by the New York Syncopators (R874). Violin, piano, guitar and 
accordeon are all featured in rhythmic solos which are good, but not too 
hot for public consumption, towards the end of the zecord. 

Red and His Big Ten is the name of the band playing I’m tickled pink 
with a blue-eyed baby (v) (H.M.V. B5977) (Amer.) and I got all of a do-dah 
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on seeing the label, Red Nichols on H.M.V.! This is going to be one for the 
boys, I said to myself, and settled down to enjoy life. But I was soon 
disillusioned. It’s the Red all right, and with a good band, but playing 
straight commercial stuff—ezcellent of its kind, but that’s as far as it 
goes. Red himself opens the record with a trumpet solo. It might as 
well be Mr. Smith. What a curse to fine artists this ‘‘ commercial ” 
bogey is ! 

On the reverse is Yours and mine (v),a good melody number played by 
the Southerners (Amer.)—a bit corny in places but onaele a —- pa 
example of American commercial style performance which should sell 
particularly well. 


Success of Chappell ballad in rhythm. 

Isham Jones’ Orchestra has a most pleasing version of Star Dust on 
Brunswick 1083 (Amer.). It is presented purely as a melody proposition, 
featuring trumpet and violin in solos to a full warm accompaniment by 
the rest of the orchestra. These solos are very effective. They have a 
high degree of legitimate artistry, particularly that by the violin, which 
is in the hands of a musician who possesses temperament and a lovely 
tone with which to exhibit it. 

On the reverse the same band plays T'rees (v). This is a ‘“‘ legitimate ”’ 
ballad by Vilmer and Rosbach, and while the performanceis “ in rhythm ”” 
it is necessarily very straight. A warm and colourful orchestration 
shows at its best the strength and beauty of the composition. Taking 
both sides into consideration, this is a disc which should enjoy a wide 
popularity amongst the general public, for although everything is very 
obvious, in many ways it is something different from both the straight 
ballad and the ordinary dance record. Perhaps a fair explanation of both 
sides is that they are a happy cross between the two. 


Roy Fox keeps it up. 

+ Following hot on my remarks last month about the improvement Roy 
Fox had effected in Decca’s recording and the success of his recording 
band, comes the news that he has been made a director of the Decca 
Record Co. It is also rumoured that he may take his band to the Savoy 
Hotel, but while it is a fact that the matter has been discussed between 
the parties, nothing is yet definitely settled. 

Not only does the Decca recording continue to improve, Roy Fox and 
His Band do, too. Th ir records this month are Hurt (v), which is on the 
reverse of their earlier mentioned T'he Peanut Vendor (Decca F2239) ; 
A peach of a pair and the Waltz Missouri (v) (both on Decca F2233) ; 
and, on Decca F2240, Between the Devil and the deep blue sea (v) and Maybe 
it’s love (v) from the film of that name. All are arranged by Lew Stone, 
in some cases in collaboration with the well-known violinist Ben Frankel. 
Taken all round they are surprisingly good. The best is A peach of a 
pair, The style of this one particularly is excellent, and the whole thing 
has that certainty of execution and happy sense of spontaneity which are 
seldom found outside American records. No change has been made in 
the personnel of the combination from that which I gave on page 501 
of last month’s GRaMopHONE. If there is one section of the band which 
is better than another it is the rhythm. This section works well together, 
is modernly stylish and genuinely delivers the goods. Jim Easton, the 
tenor saxophonist, is also causing a good deal of favourable comment 
amongst those who know. Somebody ‘“ discovered”’ him in a band 
which, though it is well known to the public, doesn’t mean anything to 
the more enlightened, and where he had little chance to show what he 
could do. Fox’s band appears to be just the inspiration he needed. 
Bill Harty has a good stunt on a tubular bell, though it hasn’t come out 
very clearly, but he must have been away with the cows and chickens 
when he stuck in those cow-bell breaks. 

Just as we go to press some more Deccas have turned up, including 
That Lindy Hop (v) by Foy Fox and Hi; Band (F2250)—another 
excellent disc. 


New Tangos by native bands. 

Usually I try to shift the Tangos on to one of my colleagues, not 
because I do not like Tangos—very much the reverse—but because the 
majority are such poor imitations of the real thing that I think it more 
diplomatic to leave them to someone who knows how to be rude politely. 
I have discovered four this month, however, which I think so good that, 
being thoroughly selfish, I am mentioning them myself. They are 
La Morocha (v) and Don Juan both by the Orquesta Tipica Francisco 
Canaro (Parlo. R877) (Amer.) and Mi Queja and Jueves by the Orquesta 
Tipica Julio de Caro (Brunswick 1089) (Amer.). Both are genuine 
native bands, the instrumentation of which consists mainly of violins, 
guitars, ’cellos, string-bass, and various kinds of accordeons—recorded in 
Buenos Aires—and there is something in their playing which never seems 
to be captured by musicians of other nations, no matter how hard or 
often they try. All four records are really inspiring, and if you want to 
hear what real Tangos should sound like, here is your opportunity. 
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Hot Rhythm Records 


“* Red” Nichols in a Rhythmic Spiritual. Brilliant singing in 
clever novelty. 


Red Nichols and His Five Pennies have in On revival day (v) (Parts 1 
and 2 on Brunswick 1087) (Amer.) given us one of the best novelty 
rhythmic records ever issued. Described on the label as a Rhythmic 
Spiritual, it is a sketch of a negro revivalist service. ‘That it is all in 
what we call hot rhythm doesn’t mean it is not true to life. The negroes’ 
services are all more or less in rhythm : rhythm is an inherent part of 
their nature and by its means they work themselves into unbelievable 
states of fervour. Any readers who were lucky enough to see the film 
** Hallelujah ’’ will have some idea of what I mean. Part 1 of the record 
is all vocal, the solo part being sung by Jack Teagarden, recognised by all 
rhythm fans as the hottest of all American hot trombone players, but 
hitherto unknown here as one of the most stylish vocalists in the realms 
of rhythmic music. The singing is really wonderful. There is something 
in its rhythm that gets right inside you and boils you up. Nothing more 
rhythmically invigorating than the last chorus with the harmonised 
voices singing hot rhythm against the solo has perhaps ever been heard 
on a record. Part 2, however, is, I think, the more interesting. Inter- 
spersed with more solo and concerted vocal passages are movements by 
the orchestra which are fine examples of modern rhythmic style. In 
one young Bennie Goodman is featured on his clarinet. In another Red 
Nichols takes the solo on trumpet and really gets going. The gem of the 
record is, however, just two bars sung by a coloured woman. The style of 
the interpretation is just perfect. Jean Kroupa’s clever drumming also 
should not be missed. He has a host of new tricks, but you'll have to listen 
carefully to spot them as they are of course all mixed up in the ehsemble. 
This is a record everyone must get. Don’t be scared off, any of you whe 
don’t like hot music, because I say this is hot. It is hot rhythmically, but 
the melody—delightful entertaining melody—is there all the time and 
there is nothing harsh or crude in either the singing or the band, in fact 
it is quite the other way about, and you will thoroughly enjoy the 
brightness and humour of it all, even if at first you do not appreciate 
the more subtle aspect of its rhythmic-style. 


“* Red” goes commercial. 

There are two more records by Red Nichols and His Five Pennies in the 
list—the well-known Blue Again (v), which, incidentally, is from the New 
York Show “ The Vanderbilt Revue,” and When Kentucky bids the world 
good morning (v) (both Brunswick 1082) (Amer.). In contrast with 
On revival day they are played almost straight, in commercial style. 
They are excellent of their kind, but, while they are likely to enhance the 
popularity of the combination with the public, will be rather a disappoint- 
ment to those who have enjoyed the very modern hot performances for 
which the band has long been renowned. 


More fine Parlo. “‘ Rhythm-Styles.” 

You're Lucky to me (v), which, by Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra, 
is the backing of their record of The Peanut Vendor (Parlo. R865, New 
‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 62) (Amer.), is one of those wonderful per- 
formances which only freak bands like Armstrong’s can produce. One 
never knows what rhythm really is until one hears records like this, and 
then only after hearing them many times, for unobserved subtleties appear 
regularly as one becomes familiar with the performance and can spare 
attention from the obvious to look beneath the surface. Armstrong is 
in great form in both his vocal chorus and trumpet playing. In the 
exuberance of a wonderful last chorus he goes higher and higher up the 
instrument, quite forgetting to come down, and finishing, with a perfect 
gliss of an octave, on some crazy note up in the clouds. 


Dorsey Brothers’ new “‘ All-Star” Band. 

I can make most anything, but I can’t make a man (v) (Parlo. R882, New 
“ Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 67) (Amer.), composed by Rube Bloom, is 
the medium by which we are introduced to The Dorsey Brothers and 
Their New Dynamiks. This is the Dorsey Brothers’ latest recording 
combination. The personnel has been sent to me from America and 
a greater array of talent has perhaps never been got together. It consists 
of Jim Dorsey, Arnold Brillhart and Bud Freeman (saxophones and 
clarinets), Charlie Margulis, Lou Garcia and Bill Moore (trumpets), Tom 
Dorsey and Glen Miller (trombones), Arthur Shutt (piano), Ed. Lang 
(guitar), Stanley King (drums), and Hank Stern (tuba). Les. Vaugh is 
the vocalist. The brilliant orchestration is by Glen Miller. You must 
get this and hear it for yourself. All I have space to say is that, coming 
mid-way between the hot and the more orthodox ty of performance, it 
is the best record of its kind I have heard this neath: It shows such an 
unusual appreciation of the technique of the whole subject. 


On the reverse is Goodbye (note: not Bye-bye) Blues (v) by the 
Chocolate Dandies—a very stylish and modern record by one of the most 
musically refined of all coloured bands. It contains some excellent solo 
work by saxophone and trombone, and taken all round I find it hard to 
speak too well of it. The number is very tuneful and I would draw your 
attention to the delightful progressions of the harmony against the solo 
which are most clearly apparent in the first movement, and the very 
rhythmic figures by the brass across the 3rd and 4th and 7th and 8th bars of 
the saxophone solo, which commences about 7-8 in. from the start of the 
needle track—a great effect this. The tenor saxophone solo is Style with 
a biz. It is a pity that the trumpet manages to get just off pitch in the 
last note, though I feel rather cruel in drawing attention to one defect in 
a performance which in so many other ways is outstandingly excellent, 


Earl Hines’ new piano stunt. 

Caution Blues, the third modern rhythmic piano solo by that coloured 
wizard of the ivories, Earl Hines, to be put out in this country, is issued 
this month on Parlophone R878, New ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series No, 66 
(Amer.). I have previously stated that I think Hines the greatest 
rhythmic pianist in the world to-day, and I see no reason to alter my 
opinion, although there are parts of the record which, while they are 
worthy of Hines as an instrumentalist, do not do justice to the unique 
sense of rhythmic style and creative ability as an imaginative composer 
which his previous records proved him to possess. Exactly wha‘ the 
cause of this may be it is difficult to say. Probably the explanation is 
that all Hines’ work is the result of instinct more than cold-blooded 
calculation, and like all of us he is subject to complexes which affect him 
subconsciously. Be that as it may, the passages comprised in bars 25-27, 
34-44 and 61-68 are little better than the stuff found in Zez Confrey’s 
books of breaks of about 1924. However, the rest of the record is Hines 
at his best, higher praise than which it would be difficult to find. It is 
full of good melody, piquant harmony, and exhibits a mass of intriguing 
tricks of syncopation carried out with a great sense of rhythm and 
displaying amazing technique in both right and left hands. Hines has 
one effect, which is absolutely original, right at the commencement of the 
record. Apparently intrigued by the curious, exaggerated vibrato of the 
Vibraphone, he decided to try to reproduce it on the piano, and did so by 
rapidly repeating certain notes four or five times, only to discover that 
this produced a delightful sense of lilt by giving what for want of a better 
description I will call a rhythmic sustain to the notes. It may be only 
a minor stunt when all is said and done, but it is these little touches which 
are the flavour of rhythmic music, and, simple as the idea is, it was left 
to Hines to discover it. To get the exact shade of interpretation—it is 
obtained by manipulating the action of the piano so that the hammer 
bounces, one might say, against the wires—requires much more 
technique than one who has not tried it might imagine, but Hines 
has more than enough. Not content with doing it on single notes, he 
does it in octaves in the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, etc., bars of the record. 
An amazing performance, in spite of its mixture of styles, which all 
who take any interest in modern rhythm should hear and study. 


Foe Venuti again. 

On the reverse of Caution Blues is a modern hot version of Sweet Sue 
by Joe Venuti and His Blue Four. Actually there are five of them. 
Four are easily identified—Joe Venuti, violin, Jimmy Dorsey, alto and 
baritone saxophones, Ed. Lang, guitar, and Frank Signorelli, piano— 
but who the wonderful string-bass player may be I do not know. I think 
all I need say about the record is that it is quite the best issued to date 
under the name of this famous combination. Venuti’s technique is really 
amazing, and his ideas and style are excelled by none. 


Duke Ellington misfires. 

Another old favourite, Wang Wang Blues (v) (Brunswick 1088) (Amer.), 
has been revived by The Jungle Band (Duke Ellington and His Band), but 
is disappointing for this most famous of all coloured combinations. The 
orchestration is uninspired, nobody in the band does anything that the 
enlightened would call outstanding, and parts of the record are tonally 
coarse, particularly the rough stuff by the trumpet at the commencement, 
which is weak in conception and lacks subtlety of execution. 


On the reverse is yet another old favourite Some of these days (v) by 
Cab Calloway and His Orchestra. The band takes it at a speed of no less 
than 78 bars to the minute, and although, as a result, the performance 
is in places rather untidy, it has to be admitted that some amazing 
technique is exhibited in the sections working hot choruses scored for the 
instruments thereof to move together in harmony. But there the interest 
ends. The fast tempo obliterates any sense of rhythm—that is to say 
modern style rhythm—which might otherwise be apparent, and the 
orchestration, though hot, isn’t anything really outstanding, Summed 


up, both these are just two more hot records, 
Epa@ar Jackson. 
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Add these LINGUAPHONE 


RECORDS 
to your ‘Library’ 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW 


on 


ken English” 


F.VERY enthusiast for the writings of Mr. Shaw will 
welcome the opportunity of hearing his voice, his 
inimitable way of speaking, his views on the use and abuse 
of the English language. 
The Linguaphone Method so impressed Mr. Shaw that he paid 
the Linguaphone Institute the special compliment of writing 
“Spoken English and Broken English,” and recording it himself 


on two |2-inch double-sided autographed records. 


Mr. JOHN GIELGUD’S 
«Extracts from Shakespeare ” 


Let your gramophone bring to you Shakespeare's ringing verse, 
admirably rendered by Mr. John Gielgud of the “ Old Vic” 
Shakespearian Theatre, London. This series of records is 
divided into three parts—three |2-inch double-sided records. 
Part |. “ The Merchant of Venice,” Gratiano's 
Speech ; “As you like it,” Jaques Speech; “ Richard II,’ 
John of Gaunt’s Speech; Sonnet CXVI. Part 2. “As you 
like it,” further extract from Jaques Speech; “ The Tempest,” 
Prosperos Speech; “Henry V," King Henry's Speech ; 
“ Henry IV,” Hotspur’s Speech. PART 3. “ Othello,” Othello’s 
Speech; “ Hamlet,” Hamlet's Speech. 
CONVERSATIONAL 


M. et Mme. BOURGEOIS’ COURSES IN ALL 
French Song Records | ™0D#RN LaNcuAcEs 


Test i 
The eleven French Songs, sung charmingly by “asad Gor 7 Bo F sag 


M. - Mme, —~ pt include folk songs, | The Linguaphone 24- 
Marching songs, and characteristic nur book tell how. 
rhymes, and are recorded on five double-side: iotirceelooncees 
10-in records, Supplied inan Album witha delightfully illustrated book of words. 
For further particulars of these and other Linguaphone Records, send 
the coupon to 


The JINGUAPHONE 


“SS 























LANGUAGE INSIITUTE 


POST THIS To The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
—— 325, Napier House, 27, High Holborn, London,W.C.1. 
COUPON I am interested in 
mo george 3 ** Spoken English and Broken English.’’ 
TO-DAY Pm pat worn ae gl 

al renc ng Records. 
— yay in Linguaphone Language Teaching Records. 
af pale (Strike out what does not apply.) 
without cost or = Name 


Address 
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POLY DOR 


TWO WONDERFUL RECORDINGS BY THE 
™% BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
CONDUCTED BY FURTWANGLER 


Till Eulenspiege!’s Merry Pranks. Tone Poem 
by Richard Strauss. 2 records 95410/1, 6/6 each. 


Bach Brandenburg Concerto No. 3. Parts 1 
and 2. 2 records 95417/8, 6/6 each. 


— First time recorded — 


a a 


OTHER APRIL: RELEASES 


Bereny’s Hungarian Gipsy Symphony 
Orchestra 3/- 


Solo Violinist: Arpad Karolyi 


23692—-Improvisations on Hungarian Folk Songs arr. Bereny 
Karpathia (without Violin Solo) arr. Bereny 


Ze” 
| i i 


| 
hassel 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 


(Steinway Grand) 6/6 each 

95419—“* Tannhauser,”’ Overture Wagner-Liszt 
95420—** Tannhauser,” Overture (continued) Wagner-Liszt 
(a) Musical Moment, F minor Schubert-Leschetizky 

(b) Spinnerlied, C major, from ‘“‘ Lieder ohne Worte " 
Mendelssohn 


Walter Rehberg, Pianist 3/- 
(Bechstein Grand) 


23737—Voices of Spring, Concert Paraphrase on the B major 
Waltz by Strauss Strauss-Bass 


Johnny Aubert, Pianist 4/6 each 
(Steinway Grand) 

SCHUMANN, Op. 15: Scenes of Childhood 
272231. From Foreign lands and people. 2. Funny Story. 
3. Blindman’s buff. 4. Suppliant child. 5. Perfect 

Happiness. 6. A great event. 7. Reveries. 
27224—-8. At the fireside. 9. Ride a cock-horse. 10. Almost 
too serious. 11. Bogeyman's coming. 12. Baby 

going asleep. 13. Hark! the Poet speaks. 


Heinrich Schlusnus, Baritone, Berlin State 
Opera 6/6 

With the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 

Conductor: Hermann Weigert 

67012—“‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia” (‘‘ Barber of Seville '’)— 
Cavatina (Largo al factotum) (Room for the 
factotum) (in Italian) Rossini 
“Bin Maskenball " (‘‘ A Masked Ball’’)—Fiir dein 
Gliick (Alla vita che t’arride) (On the life thou 
now dost cherish) (in German) Verdi 


Paul Godwin Dance Orchestra  3/- 


23764—Ich hab’ kein Herz seit 24 Stunden, Tango 
Hollander-Rotter 
Mein Herz hat Ausgang, Tango Meisel-Schwabach 


i me ie es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 


For Easter 

First and foremost may I urge you to make up your mind 
here and now to use Mr. Hervey Elwes’s calendar of Thoughts 
on Music as your Easter card for all your friends. It is a real, 
genuine bargain at the price of one shilling, at which we are 
now offering a limited number of copies in paper covers; and 
the mere fact that the postage on it is 3d. proves to those 
who do uot already possess and love the book that it is not a 
small one. It is finely printed and produced, and contains 
for every day of the year a quotation about music, especially 
from the gramophone point of view, with ingeniously devised 
threads of thought strung with gems from many treasuries. 

If you will send us the addresses and cards to enclose with 
the Thoughts, we will do the packing and despatching so that 
they arrive before Easter Day. 


His Master’s Voice 

This month’s H.M.V. Optional List has tended to overload 
the Review pages with a sweet burden and the burgeoning of 
The Gramophone Company’s activities in many directions is 
the happiest promise of Spring. On March 19th there was a 
sumptuous luncheon at the Savoy to honour Peter Dawson 
and Mark Hambourg and to wish them God-speed on their 
tour to Australia. Mr. Alfred Clark was in the chair, and he 
read a letter from our Editor (who was in Scotland) from 
which the following passage is taken : — 


“Very few artists have done as much as they to popularise the 
gramophone, I suppose an occasional month has gone by without a 
record by Peter Dawson in the H.M.V. bulletin but, if it has, I am sure 
there have been two records in the next one. What a remarkable 
achievement to maintain month after month, year after year, the same 
high level of performance without developing any mannerism or affecta- 
tion. I wonder if we played all his records through how many words we 
should miss? Not very many, I wager. Mark Hambourg has perhaps 
aneven greater title to fame than Peter Dawson in that he contributed an 
article to the very first number of THe GRAMOPHONE, occupying indeed 
exactly a tenth of the whole number. Seriously, though, what a lot of 
people a!l over the world must have first started to think there might be 
something worth listening to in classical music because they had got hold 
of a Mark Hambourg record.”’ 


Before the two heroes of the occasion made speeches of the 
liveliest reminiscence and humour we heard records made by 
each of them twenty-five years ago, and played on the ‘‘dog’’ 
model from the H.M.V. Museum, followed by identically the 
same ballad and same Moszkowski Study in G@ Flat recorded 
last year and played on the latest H.M.V. electrical medel. 


Gramo-Colgraphs 


That evening the financial terms of the merger with 
Columbia were published. The amalgamation in itself took 
no one by surprise, for it has long been inevitable as a step 
in the formation of the world trust for entertainment; but, 
parochially speaking, we may be thankful that the two trade 
marks of the Magic Notes and His Master’s Voice represent 
for us institutions in which we trust, which have not failed us 
and will not fail us. We have nothing to fear so long as 
those institutions stand. They will give the public the benefit 
of the economies effected by a closer co-ordination of policies, 
and though it will probably be a long time before any changes 
are visible there is no reason whatever to apprehend that 
business will be anything except as usual, unless indeed it is 
tather more so. 


Lilli Lehmann 

One of the interesting passages in Mr. Herman Klein’s 
Great Women Singers of My Time is that in which he compares 
Lilli Lehmann with Theresa Tietgens, the ‘‘veritable suc- 
cessor’’ of Jenny Lind. I have no space to quote the passage, 
but when I read it I at once thought of the happy inspiration 
of one of our readers, Mr. D. C. Shawe Taylor (May, 1930, 
p- 584), who has managed to get enough guarantees from like- 
minded collectors to induce the Parlophone Company to obtain 
the matrices of Lilli Lehmann’s records from Germany and 
to make special pressings of them. Very likely there are still 
others among our readers who would like to take advantage 
of this opportunity of securing these precious discs. There 
are two of airs from Don Giovanni, two from Fidelio, two 
from Traviata, one from Cosi fan tutte, and one from 
Entfiihrung aus dem. Serail (or Il Seraglio). The price is 
8s. 6d. each, and we have arranged to receive remittances, 
which should be addressed to THe GramMopHoNE, 10a, Soho 
Square, London, W.1, and to have the records despatched. 


Full details of the records can be had on application. 


Home Recording 

The craze for home-recording is undoubtedly growing. It is 
not only that new variations of the system of recording on 
one’s own gramophone are being brought to us to be tested; 
but, more significant, that readers are beginning to send us 
records that they have made. One of the best was a 
six-inch disc on which, with a more or less home-made outfit, 
a reader had recorded (on one side) his own voice, a player- 
piano solo and a fragment of a Jack Hylton record; and one 
of the most interesting was a recording of American broad- 
casting programmes from WTIC, WPG and WJZ received at 
Uxbridge, approximately 3,200 miles away. 

The demonstration to the Press of the Mivoice Speakeasie 
at the Piccadilly Hotel was extraordinarily successful as a 
demonstration. It showed how easily a good record could be 
made—that is to say, it set a standard to which we can all 
attain—and it also showed how indifferent the efforts of 
novices are likely to be. Since I had the privilege of demon- 
strating the latter, I feel inclined to pass my experience on to 
others who may be making their first ventures in this new 
amusement and to advise them to read the instructions care- 
fully and not to expect to attain anything like the best possible 
results for some time. 


Short Commons 

Messrs, Keith Prowse & Co. announce a series of lunch-time 
recitals of the best classical records of the month on the 
second Thursday, beginning with April 9th, in the Church of 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street, close to the Bank of England, 
from 1 to 2.30 p.m. 

One of our most esteemed readers tells me that he is anx‘ous 
to find a buyer for his collection of records, chiefly classical 
and all fibre-played only, which number nearly two thousand, 
This is an obvious opportunity for some beginner who wants 
only the best, and I shall be glad to forward any offers. 

From Nottinghamshire we get the first news of some 
Gerhardt records of Brahms songs issued in Czecho-Slovakia, 
but obtainable from The Gramophone Company, Hayes. The 
numbers are ES640, ES651 and ES652 (12-inch, black label). 

The annual Convention of the Federation of British Music 
Industries is to be held on May 27th --30th at Ramsgate 
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(Granville Hotel), and arrangements are well on foot for the 
Oxford Summer Course. Particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 117, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

The Federation’s newspaper propaganda occupied 11,246 
column inches in the Press during January and February. 
This makes us feel rather guilty, but we assume that all our 
readers either get elsewhere or are not concerned with in- 
formation about the invaluable Federation’s activities. 

Mr. Percy Scholes came over from Switzerland to attend a 
meeting at the Trinity College of Music on March 24th, where 
details of the forthcoming Anglo-American Music Education 
Conference at Lausanne were discussed and a Committee 
appointed to arrange the English side of the Exhibition that 
is to be held in connection with the Conference, which opens 
on July 3ist. 

On the previous Saturday he spoke at a meeting in the 
Duke’s Hall of the R.A.M., presided over by Sir Henry 
Hadow, and told of his recent adventures in Chicago, where 
5,500 people attended a Conference of Musical Educationists. 

James McCafferty made his first public appearance in 
London at the annual concert of the Gaelic League on St. 
Patrick’s Night at the Queen’s Hall. That he is a pupil of 
Plunket Greene’s accounts for a good deal of the instantaneous 
success that he has with his Irish songs; and now he is engaged 
to take a leading singing part in a Paramount film, ‘‘Pear] of 
the West.’’ His four H.M.V. records are all exquisite. 

An extraordinary misprint crept into the H.M.V.: bulletin 
for mid-February, our own advertisement pages last month, 
and even the label of the record itself (C2053), where Haydn’s 
Insanae et vanae curae was printed Insance et vance cura, 
Naturally Mr. Crabtree corrected it in his review of the 
record, but others lacking a classical education fell into the 
trap and repeated the misprint in their otherwise faultless 
reviews. 

Mr. Alec Robertson still finds time to read his GRaMoPHONE 
and writes from Rome protesting against some of Mr. 
MclLachlan’s remarks about César Franck in the last number, 
and adding, in reference to Mr. Howarth’s query whether 
César or his brother composed ‘‘La Procession,’’ that the best 
witness for the former is his own pupil and_ biographer, 
Vincent d’Indy, ‘‘who would hardly have erred in such a 
matter.”’ 

Those indefatigable pianists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, have been on the go ever since last September, and 
now they are off for a tour in Poland, followed by recitals in 
Berlin, Frankfurt and Cologne, after which they hope to get 
a short holiday on the Rhine. 

The Budapest Trio are still on the continent and have now 
reached their name-town. Their playing of the Mozart G 
major Trio, which is being appreciated by our N.G.S. members, 
has led to their making records of it for the Ultraphone Com- 
pany in Berlin. 

The Alan Turner Operatic Society (Northdown House, North- 
down Street, London, N.1) is giving an ambitious programme 
of records with a very large electrical apparatus at the King 
Edward Hall, Church End, Finchley, on May 2nd, in aid of 
Church Funds. The complete Rigoletto at 2.30 p.m., a Sym- 
phony Concert at 5.30 p.m., and the complete Bayreuth 
Tannhéuser at 7.30 p.m., with a narrator to supplement the 
Columbia records, promise a treat for North Londoners that 
ought to ensure a full attendance. Tickets are 1s. 2d. and 
2s. 4d. 

The Melody Edition of The Oxford Song Book collected and 
arranged by Dr. Percy Buck (Oxford University Press, 1s. net.) 
contains the words and melodies (staff and solfa) of no less 
than 128 standard songs, mostly of the British Isles, tradi- 
tional and modern, with a sprinkling of Stephen Foster songs 
and school songs. It seems especially useful for schools, where 
the complete piano edition, published in 1916 (7s. 6d. net), is 
well established. 
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Listeners’ Corner 

Early in March I attempted to broadcast some records of 
“Famous Voices,’’ to which Mr. Klein is devoting his artich 
this month; and in order to cover as much ground as possible 
in the time at my disposal I was allowed to use a special 
fading in and out device that the B.B.C. engineers had 
gallantly, if rather reluctantly, prepared for me. Their 
chief objection to it was that a certain amount of induction 
was inevitable; but I doubt whether nine out of ten listenex 
noticed this. The advantage of the system was that [ could 
play excerpts from records without abruptness in starting and 
stopping each of them, and could superimpose any comments 
or details that I had to give without breaking the continuity 
of the programme. 

On the other hand, it was a nerve-racking job, since while 
sitting with my script in front of me and a turntable on each 
side and the fading apparatus between my knees, I had ty 
change the records, wind up the motors, change the needles 
and start or stop the records, at the same time manipulating 
the three knobs which controlled the microphone and his or 
that turntable; and all with my two hands. There were some 
anxious moments, and I was glad at the end to escape into the 
Savoy Theatre next door and to forget all about it in the 
diverting environment of ‘‘Wonder Bar’’ and_ its vivid 
cabaret drama. 

The ‘‘Famous Voices’? programme turned out to have been 
a success, and many listeners besides Mr. Klein (who would 
have done it so much better himself) wrote appreciatively ani 
even asked for an encore. One or two, however, took the view 
which in advance I had expected; as, for instance, the writer 
(anonymous, of course) who said, ‘‘. . . I am unable to hear 
your mid-day recitals and I was annoyed and disgusted with 
the abominable atrocities which came over the ether to-night. 
As a friendly criticism I fail to see how this will enhance 
either your reputation or that of the Gramophone Company. 
If such records must be played, would it be possible to torment 
mid-day listeners instead of tired workers who require pleasure, 
not torture?’’ A constructive as well as a friendly critic, you 
see. 

Here are the details of the programme, all the records being 
H.M.V., those in the No. 2 Catalogue marked with an asterisk. 
The records of foreign statesmen, marked with two asterisks, 
can only be obtained from The Gramophone Co., Ltd., Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

(1) E158*, Tolstoi; (2) E326*, Sarah Bernhardt, a passage 
from Rostand’s La Samaritaine; (3) E162*, Sir Herbert Tree, 
Hamlet’s Soliloquy; (4) 2.8535*, Dame Ellen Terry, The 
Quality of Mercy; (5) E164*, Lewis Waller, Henry V at 
Harfleur; (6) D825*, Theodore Roosevelt, The Farmer and 
the Business Man; (7) D367*, F.M. Lord Roberts, National 
Service; (8) AM1281**, Admiral Horthy; (9) AM1000**, M. 
Jean Bratiano; (10) E520**, General Primo de Rivera; (Il) 
G.K.4**, M. Venizelos; (12) S4800**, H. E. Benito Mussolini; 
(13) C545*, Dan Leno, The Huntsman; (14) D373*, Albert 
Chevalier, My Old Dutch; (15) DA335*, Fernando de Lucia, 
O Sole Mio; (16) 03051*, Adelina Patti, Voi che sapete; (11) 
DB228, Battistini and Corsi, La ci darem la mano; (18) 
054129, Melba and Caruso, 0 soave fanciulla; (19) DB948, 
Dame Nellie Melba, Farewell Speech. 

Some of these records are marked in the catalogue ‘‘below 
78”’ and others ‘‘above 78,’’ so that it was necessary to attend 
to the speed indicator with every disc. 

A pleasant result of the broadcast was the arrival of a box 
containing seven of the ancient Berliner seven-inch single 
sided records which were still playable. The earliest of them 
was dated January 16th, 1896. 

Have you ever tried the Winner record (5206) of John Peel 
on the dog? Listeners write to tell me that their dogs 
responded violently to the music of John Peel’s pack 4 
devised in the Edison Bell studios, when I broadcast the 
record last month. 
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Rimington, Van Wyck 

The new installations of H.M.V. Model 610 Electric 
Reproducers in Wyndham’s and the Whitehall Theatres were 
done by Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, and the aeroplane 
episode in “‘Good Losers’’ at the latter theatre could not have 
heen more effectively suggested than by the record that is used. 

By mutual arrangement of the two partners who have built 
up this remarkable business in Cranbourn Street, especially 
in the direction of imported masterpieces, Mr. Van Wyck is 
retiring from the firm, which will be carried on without any 
alteration by Mr. Rimington. As in the case of Layton and 
Johnstone, some obscurity remains in the lay mind as to which 
ig which, and we therefore reproduce on this page a portrait 
of Mr. Rimington. 


Best Sellers 

In the December number we summarised the lists sent in to 
us by some of the leading English dealers of the recorded 
works of serious importance that had 
proved to be most popular during the 
year. Subsequently, we received from 
Monsieur E. A. Berther, the general 
manager of the Starr Piano Co. in 
Zurich, a list of records—not all of them 
recent issues—that had found greatest 
favour in Switzerland, and it contains 
several points of interest in comparison 
with the previous lists, and that from 
Plymouth published on this page last 
month. It is as follows :— 

H.M.V. DB990-95, Concerto in D 
major, Op. 61 (Beethoven), Kreisler and 
State Opera Orchestra, Berlin. 

H.M.V. DB947-50,Trio No. 1 in B flat, 
Op. 99 (Schubert), Cortot-Thibaud-Casals. 

H.M.V. DA895-6, Trio in G major 
(Haydn), Cortot-Thibaud-Casals. 

H.M.V. DB1010, Morgen, Op. 27, No. 
4, and Sté&ndchen, Op. 17, No. 2 (R. 
Strauss), Elisabeth Schumann. 

H.M.V. DB1059-62, Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54 (Schumann), Cortot-Londcn 
Symphony Orchestra. 

H.M.V. DB1067, Toccata in G major 
(Bach) and Goyescas-Intermezzo (Grana- 
dos), Casals. 

Polydor 73086, Undine (Lortzing), O kehr’ zuriick, H. 
Schlusnus, Choir and State Opera Orchestra, Berlin. 

Columbia L1729-30, Quartet in G major, No. 19 (Mozart), 
Serenata, Léner Quartet. 

Polydor 66935, Air from Suite in D major (Bach) and 
Rosamunde Ballet Music (Schubert), Furtwingler and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Columbia 11798, Adagietto from Fifth Symphony (Mahler), 
Mengelberg and Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam. 

Columbia 9681-82, Concerto for two violins in D minor 
(Bach), Alma Rosengren-Witek, Anton Witek and String 
Orchestra. 

Columbia L2047, Sinfonia (J. Christian Bach), Mengelberg 
and Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam. 


Help Wanted 

One of our readers, Mr. Ulysses J. Walsh, 346 Chestnut 
Street, Marion, Virginia, U.S.A., is collecting material for a 
book giving short sketches of the careers and personalities of 
the leading recording artists: from early days to the end of 
the acoustic era, and. will be grateful to anyone who will give 
or lend him old catalogues and monthly supplements, English 
or Continental.. He .also particularly wants American cata- 
logues issued prior. to 1916.. 





W. RIMINGTON 


B.C.N. and Electrocolor 


It has been suggested that articles and reports that have 
appeared in THe GRamMoPHONE have been worded in such a 
way ‘‘as to create the impression in the public mind’’ that the 
Burmese Colour Needle has been superseded by the Electro- 
color, and we have been asked to explain matters clearly. 

It is not necessary to go into the subject in detail, but 
sufficient to state that at the present moment the B.C.N. 
and the Electrocolor needle are entirely separate and distinct 
products. The former is from South Africa and is marketed 
in this country by Messrs. Barber & Kent; the latter is made 
in England by Electrocolor Products Ltd., and marketed by 
Messrs. Keith Prowse. 

The fact that Captain Norman Ramsay invented or 
originally produced both kinds has doubtless tended to cause 
the relative similarity of the two needles, and the not un- 
natural confusion in the public mind. 


Mount Very Pleasant 

The G@.P.0. Gramophone Society ha! 
Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.C.B., in the 
chair and Miss Essie Ackland of H.M.V. 
fame as principal guest at its first 
annual dinner, followed by a_ short 
concert and by dancing, at the Old Bell 
Restaurant in Holborn on March 18th. 
Mr. P. Wilson, Mr. H. G. Huckel (the 
Chairman of the Agricola Gramophone 
Society) and I were among the guests, 
and we can testify to the extremely 
cordial and lively entertainment that out 
hosts and hostesses provided for us 
throughout the evening, and to the dry 
wit of Mr. M. Bromfield, the Chairman 
of the Society, who proposed our health. 
If every gramophone society is able to 
arrange such well-organised and _ well- 
supported social gatherings as this two- 


year-old society, the vitality of the 
society movement as a_ whole is 
guaranteed. 


Acknowledgements 

It is hardly necessary to mention Mr. 
Robert W. F. Potter’s indebtedness to 
the Gramophone Co. for the help given 
to him in preparing his monograph on the 
Caruso thesaurum which has been published in our last four 
numbers and is concluded in the present one. Any H.M.V. 
Caruso records which were not already in his extensive 
library were generously placed at his disposal, so that the 
articles should be as comprehensive and authoritative as 
possible. 

The portrait of Rachmaninoff in this issue is published by 
the courtesy of Messrs. Steinway & Sons and of The British 
Musician. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., have sent us Music of the 
17th and 18th Centuries, by Leo Smith (7s. 6d. net). 


Elgar and W.R.A. 

ollowing up the success of the Edwin Evans gramophone 
lecture on a Queen’s Hall B.B.C. programme the other evening, 
the Gramophone Company has invited ‘‘our’’ Mr. Anderson to 
lecture on Elgar at the Little Queen’s Hall on April 9th at 
8 p.m., with special reference of course to the new H.M.V. 
records of the First Symphony. Our readers have a great 
opportunity to hear our reviewer on one of his most space- 
taking subjects. They have only to send a postcard to the 
Editor of The Voice, The Gramophone Co., Ltd., 363, Oxford 
Street, W.1, stating that they hope to be present. 
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Films 

The best reproduction of the human singing voice that I 
have yet heard in a cinema was quite unexpectedly in an 
Italian ‘‘short’’ which Butcher’s Film Service Ltd. showed 
one morning at the New Gallery. It was an R.C.A. Photo- 
phone of Gino Sabatini singing an old serenade. [If this 
artist has made any records they ought to be secured for 
publication in this country. He appears to have the perfect 
recording voice. 

The Film Society continues its good work and the last four 

programmes have been admirably varied. Apart from the 
specially prepared demonstration of various colour films and 
the amusing ‘‘primitives,’’ there have been shorts which ought 
to reach the general public, notably Walt Disney’s Frolicking 
Fish and Arctic Antics (Ideal Films), The Village Barber by 
Iwerks (Showman Films), and Traffic Block (Associated Sound 
Film Industries). Of the long films, Ruttmann’s World 
Melody (since shown at the Tatler in Charing Oross Road) 
and Vertov’s Man with the Movie Camera might be too ex- 
hausting, and Dovzhenko’s Earth too slow, for normal filmgoers’ 
taste. 
Paul Czinner’s The Violinist of Florence, which is six years 
old, and has been shown in this country as Impetuous Youth, 
thoroughly deserved the ribald chuckles with which it was 
received. 

Films date more quickly even than records. Photography 
and style of direction advance more obviously than recording. 

The Birth of a Nation, with synchronised music and noises, 
has made a sorry reappearance, and the equally ambitious 
French silent film Saint Joan—the Maid, that was shown 
at the Regal in London with its ingenious accompaniment, 
was not satisfactory. 

Chaplin’s City Lights, after a glorious beginning, trails into 
nothingness. All who come across Chaplin seem to like him 
so much personally that they haven’t the heart to say how 
disappointing his film is. He really ought to be shaken for 
being so pig-headed as not to see that City Lights screams 
for spoken dialogue, admitted with discretion as in Sous les 
toits de Paris. 


Disques 

March saw the first number of the second volume of Disques, 
the admirably written and produced magazine that is pub- 
lished by Messrs. H. Royer Smith of Philadelphia. Starting 
a@ year ago as a modest sort of house organ, it has already 
achieved a world-wide circulation, and we send more than 
conventional greetings and congratulations to the Editor. 
There cannot be too many gramophone magazines of this high 
standard. 

Why, incidentally, is The Voice confined to H.M.V. 
dealers? It is far too good to be withheld from the general 
public. 








CONTINENTAL RECORDINGS 


A large and varied stock of 
Odeon, Parlophone, Polydor, H.M.V. & Columbia 
Records 
ITALIAN, SWISS, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ETC. 
Write or ‘phone for Free List 


M. T. NEWMAN, 2, Lower Porchester St., W.2 


*Phone : Off Edgware Rd., 3 minutes from Marble Arch 
Paddington 4300 
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Does the Gramophone exist ? 

M. Louis Quiévreux sends the following: ‘‘That the gramo. 
phone has not yet succeeded in gaining legal recognition jy 
the amusing fact revealed by a judgment passed by the Parjy 
Court of Cassation. The heirs of Meilhac and Halévy, why 
wrote the libretto of Carmen, and those of Barbier and Carr 
the authors of Faust libretto, had served a writ against th 
editors, stating that since the development of the gram. 
phone these editors had made fortunes out of Favst an 
Carmen records—without handing over one single penny to th 
heirs of those who are responsible for the librettos. Whey 
the editors commissioned the librettos—about thirty years ag. 
—they paid 10,000 francs for Faust and 25,000 franes fo 
Carmen. The talking machines were still in Dreamlani, 
Since then, progress has brought millions and millions to the 
editors—and it seemed only natural that the descendants of 
Meilhac, Halévy, Barbier and Carré should claim their share 
of the gold. In spite of an eloquent pleading of their counsel, 
the heirs were properly nonsuited, the Court alleging that in 
the present case no account may be taken of the advancemen 
of science and machinery. The most humorous thing in the 
whole story is that the debates were presided over by « true 
music-lover, the first President Perron, one of the oldest and 
most faithful subscribers of the Paris Opéra!’ 


Free Wireless Sets 

The Organising Secretary of the National Federation of 
Radio Retailers asks us to warn our readers to beware of the 
‘“‘free’’ wireless sets which are advertised under the coupon 
system. The Federation has advised its members to refrain 
from giving any kind of service whatever to the ‘‘free” 
wireless sets obtained by these means. This may or 
may not be an effective deterrent; but the chief objection to 
the coupon system in all its aspects is that it threatens an 
undeserved hardship on the retailers, and there is no necessity 
to compel us to do what our sense of decency forbids. 


Phonophilia 

The Phonograph (U.S.A.) announces the formation of a 
‘‘World association for the development of the phonographic 
recording arts,’’ to be called Phonophilia, which will be open 
to individuals as well as societies. The Secretary is M. 
Raymond Lyon, 36 rue Vignon, Paris. 


Broadcasting from Rome 

On April 19th and 26th, and May 3rd, Sunday evenings, the 
Gramophone Company is trying the experiment of broadcasting 
a programme of H.M.V. records from Rome—always a favourite 
station for English listeners. It will be entertaining to see 
whether the transmission is as good as that of the B.B.C. on 
Fridays. If my information is correct the announcer is to be 
the same, and [ shall take a personal interest in hearing him. 


PPB ODP BDA PO POP OLD OL DL LM. 
Founded 1926 by AXEL B. JOHNSON. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ 


PHONOGRAPH 
MONTHLY REVIEW 


Edited by ROBERT DONALDSON DARRELL, 


The American journal of phonography in all its phases. , P ° ° 
Detailed reviews of all important new records. Critical studies of the 
recorded works of classical and modern composers. Historical and technica! 
articles. Phonographic activities. Book reviews, Etc. 


Foreign subscription rate $5.00 yearly. 
Specimen copy on request. 


5, Boylston Street 
CAMBRIDGE Mass. U.S.A. 
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Pte re: ‘ [AD VBRTISOMENTS xxvi 


‘The better way 


to enjoy your best 
records 


| Fycen for yourself at any dealers to an ordinary 
gramophone playing a record . . . then use the 
Graham Farish pick-up in place of the sound box 
on the gramophone, play through a good wireless 
set to the Graham Farish Speaker . . . hear the 
difference. 

Make this simple test first. Listen for the extra ; 
volume without chatter, distortion or loss of bass F Graham Farish 
notes and top registers. Listen for the purer, 
sweeter tone, more vital, more alive, like life itself. PICK-UP 
Record reproduction this way lacks but one thing | ee ep 


use of accurately 
ground Cobalt Magnets 
—the sight of the artists—everything else is aeanty this instrument has a 
¢ reduced output at needle 
i . scratch frequency while 
Wily’ giving an even response 
The amazing f | wa ||| : over the whole musical 
i MANLY Wm) NT BO 1H} range. 
WLS ‘1 Mealy) |1,| Outputs of 2 volts 
GRAHAM TH) tN st seaaaeh\\\ \\\\" |) | ! R.M.S. are available, 
eRe AW TE uy making it necessary to 
' DN \ VS ‘ \\ tid employ only two valves 
FARISH r rites 4" | ih for output energy up to 
i Y algae ts b\ Aare | i 1,000 milliwatts; this 
Jrecit tell Be ee iere it Al ate will produce sufficient 
- PE A K E R @ FEE wea | i}, \: volume to fill a medium- 
aa | ')\,| ; sized hall. i 
Designed to cover the complete aia ipod Breese tra \Wiy el Entirely enclosed in 
audible range of frequencies, this \¥it H ae moulded rosewood case. 
gpeaker opens up new possibilities \ f - f ; | : : 
for reproduction enjoyment. It is V\i i j aa 1 Price with. 22/6 
not a moving coil speaker and ae | Frere ea alee: Wye out arm 
therefore requires no field current. ! 
The greatest value ever offered at 
its price, the Graham  Farish 
Speaker can be obtained either in 
inahogany, oak or walnut finish— 
the cabinet workmanship is of 
modern and unique design. 


above 3 finishes 46 |= 


GRAAAM FARISA 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD., BROMLEY, KENT. 
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STOCK THESE GREAT 
APRIL 


NUMBERS 





10) RECORDS 


Wholesale Distributors : 
LONDON.—Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew Ltd., 16, Mortimer Street, W.1 ; Hobday Bros. Ltd., 
21/7, Great Eastern Street, E.C.2 ; Runwell Cycle Co. (London) Ltd., 16/18, Great Eastern Street. 
E.C.2; The Sterno Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 19, City Road, E.C.1 ; Walsh Holmes & Co. Ltd., 148 


Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 ; Gramophone Mail Order, 111, Old Street, E.C.1. BIRMINGHAM, 
—The British Homophone Co. Ltd., 9 and ga, High Street, Bull Ring ; E. Hulme & Co., 93a, 
Station Street. LIVERPOOL. —The British Homophone Co. Ltd., Woods Buildings, 9, Fleet 
Street; G. Raws & Sons, Ltd., 5/7, Harford Street. BRISTOL. ” Fred Burris & Sons Ltd., 
7/16, Redcliffe Street. GLASGOW._s. W. Cohen, 7/15, King Street. pep ee E Fisco 
Co., Princes Street. LEEDS.—General Electro- Motives Ltd., 62, Hunslet Road. CAR - 
The British Homophone Co., 13, Dumfries Place. BELFAST.— 

Lees, Hyman & Lees, 44/6, Corporation Street. DUBLIN.—Andrew 

Percy & Co Ltd., Fownes Street. MANCHESTER.—S. Reisler 

& Co. Ltd., 41, Shudehill; ‘Hobday Brothers Ltd., Turner 

Street. SHEFFIELD.—S. Reisler & Co. Ltd., 42, Church Street. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—Hobday Brothers Ltd., Cleveland Road. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—c. E. Shaw, Tuckton Post Office. NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Watson’s Wholesale Wireless, 10, High 

Bridge. HULL.—S. Webster & Co., 57 9, Jameson Street. 


THE BRITISH HOMOPHONE CO., LTD. 
67/69, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : 
** Homochord, Finsquare, London.” 








Telephones : 
Clerkenwell 9397/8. 











THE GREATEST COMRADE RECORDS 
561 SONGS OF THE WESTERN FRONT (Parts 1 - 2) 
614 SONGS OF THE WESTERN FRONT (Parts 3 - 4) 











Ss 
645 {pera Little Earful (Fox-Trot) Warren 


64 bem of the Minutes (Fox-Trot) 


- 
647 | 


648 { *The One Man Band (Fox-Trot) Wiems-Baxte’ 


649 { *Reaching for the Moon (Waltz) 


650 i *I don’t ‘want to Dream (Fox-Trot) 


* 
651 


Un Peu d’Am ile: 
652 { ad at ™ Marti: 


* 
653 


654 { Sing Something Simple 


+3 eg Town in Ould County Down 


~ 
{ 
ad | 


* 
657 


658 aera (from film “ Sweet and Low’ 


* 
659 
* 


- 
661 


Minuet M — 
f ES, : 


oe 's Song (Op. 23, No. 1) (“* Peer Gynt " 


BERTINI AND HIS BAND (From the 
Tower Ballroom, Blackpool) 


*Them there Eyes (Fox-Trot) Pinnard-Tracey 
Taube 
ers-Reeves 
Tobin-Kisco 


NAT STAR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

( *Here comes the Sun (Fox-Trot) Woods-Freei 

{ sSing (A happy little thing) (Fox-Trot from 
film ‘‘ Dough Boye ’’) Meyer-Johnso 


The Wedding of the Birds (Fox-Trot), 


*Choo, Choo (Novelty Fox-Trot) 
Walneck-Trumbaue) 


BERT MADDISON and his ORCHESTRA 
Irving Berlin 
*Shout for Happiness (Fox-Trot) Wiems-Baxter 


*I lost my Gal again (Fox-Trot) Greer-Lew 


Dornberger-Dain 


KNELLER HALL BAND 
Colonel Bogey March Alford 
Les Padres March Adkin 
PACEY TRIO 
Lao Silesu 


WALTER KOMMOL AND HIS SALON 
ORCHESTRA 


Grice 
SEYMOUR and SANDS 


(With Hawaiian Guitars and Harmony 


Hupfeld 
Three Little Words Ruby Kalmar 


PAT O'BRIEN (Tenor) 


Carlo-Sanders-Stephens 
Just a Dream of Ireland Stephen 


BARRY THOMAS (Baritone) 


When your hair has turned to silver 
De Rose-Tobias 
The Silver-Tones Chimes of the Angelus 
Campbell-Connelly- Wallace 


JACK HODGES (Baritone) 


When you were my Sweetheart and I was the 
Kid next door Gay Gilbert 
Sunshine, won’t you shine for me ? Shapiro 


MISS GWLADYS STANLEY (Comedienne 
I’m walking in the Sun Payne- King 
) 

Alter-Rose-K ent-Connell, 

HARRY ELDON’S DARKTOWN 

MINSTRELS 
(Real Old-Time Minstrel Records) 
Harry Eldon’s Darktown Minstrels (Parts 1 & 2 


Harry E!don’s Darktown Minstrels (Parts 3 & 4) 
STANLEY WESTERN (Baritone) 


Girl of a million Dreams Gay Gilbert 
Absent Minded Summers-Smith 


Records starred (*) have vocal refrains. 











init i ste de lpvmarimuaete xxi 


There is an 


“Expert’’ Gramophone 


for every Room, no matter its size or its shape. 


—_—— 





There is an 


“Expert’ Sound ‘Box 


for every Gramophone, no matter its make or its age. 





Sore ‘Expert’ Appreciation 


Dear Mr. Ginn, St. Bees, Cumberland. 

I have spent a good deal of time trying various records on your “ Senior Expert,” and it is indeed 
difficult to speak in terms of moderation concerning it. For beauty of tone, quality and clearness of detail, 
it quite surpasses any electrical reproducer I know. New features keep coming out, especially in the tenor 
and bass, which I never suspected were in the records. The reproduction of the Piano is nearer the real 
thing than I have ever heard before. Chamber Music, too, such as the Brahms Clarinet Quintet, is equally 
successful. But it 1s when we come to such modern Orchestral recordings as, say, the second Transfiguration 
scene in Parsifal (Act III, H.M.V.) that the true magnificence of the instrument is apparent. One can 
almost imagine oneself listening at Covent Garden with closed eyes. I certainly never thought such a near 
approach to realism was possible. The “ Expert” Semior must surely be the finest Gramophone at present 
made! Washing you all success. Yours very sincerely, George Dixon. 


This gentleman took the trouble to bring lis own Records all the way from 
Cumberland, and only selected the “Expert” after a very careful comparative test of 
other makes of machines, and one of his reasons for choosing the “‘ Expert”? was that 
Mr. Phillips was able, by specially tuning the Sound Box, to give him the exact quality 
of tone he personally required. , 


‘6 E 99 Handmade Gramophones from - £17 10s. Od. 
xXper t Handmade Sound Boxes from - £1 15s. Od. 


Telephone : sii ‘ 
usculm 7307. oo 55, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.1 
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HOME RECORDING 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


H. P. FAY, international recorder, who has been in the gramophone recording and 
manufacturing business for over 30 years, is placing on the market the latest thing in 
**HOME RECORDING.”’ 


ACOUSTIC MODEL NO, I, RADIO MODEL NO, 2, 


Tracking device with acoustic 6 Records—2 10-inch. Microphone. Acoustic recording box, 
sound box with horn. 2 8-inch. Special recording pick-up. Diamond recording 
Diamond recording stylus. 2 6-inch. | Tracking device. 6 Records. [stylus, 


Price complete £1 17 6, Price complete £3 190 O, 


SUPER MODEL NO. 3. 


2-valve amplifier. Recording pick-up. 
Microphone. Diamond recording stylus. 
Tracking device. 6 Records. 


Price complete £9 9 O, 
EACH SET CONTAINS A DIAMOND STYLUS. 


ACCESSORIES. 


Diamond recording stylus made from finest quality diamonds specially cut for recording 
purposes. Price 12/6 each. 


RECORDS--DOUBLE-SIDED. 
6-inch 4/— per doz. 10-inch - 9/- per doz. 
8-inch 6/— per doz. 12-inch -  12/- per doz. 


NOTE.—THIS IS NOT A TOY RECORDING OUTFIT : it will record 6, 8,10 and 12-inch 
records. It tracks and cuts its own groove. NO TRACKING DISC IS NEEDED with this 
instrument. This recorder is NOT screwed or attached to the gramophone and will not in any 
way deface your machine. It can be operated by a child, it is so simple. This recorder is 
made on the principle of a standard recording device combined with years of experience. 


Before placing your orders for your ‘‘ HOME RECORDER ”’ it will be worth your while to 
inspect 


“FAY” HOME RECORDERS 
some. vutorumn, 20» VICTORIA STREET, $.W.1 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 486) 
By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


of National Gramophonic Society records just issued, 

each of which is available separately for every subscriber 
of Taz GRAMOPHONE. Each of these two pairs of records is of 
a Mozart Trio: the first for piano, violin, and ’cello (not a 
string trio, as announced in last month’s GRaMopHONE), the 
second for piano, viola, and clarinet. No miniature score of 
either is published, but of course anyone who wishes can get 
the ordinary performing edition; but every note speaks for 
itself to everyone who has grasped the general outlines. 


Mozart’s Piano Trio in G, K564. 
N.G.S. Records Nos. 159 and 160. 

This Trio is identified, as are all Mozart’s works, by its 
“K” number, that is, by its number in the standard complete 
Mozart catalogue compiled by Kéchel. 

It is a work for connoisseur and beginner alike. The first 
and last movements are Mozart at his pleasantest; the middle 
movement is music of fadeless beauty, lofty and spiritual, yet 
on the old familiar simplest air-with-variations plan. For 
the beginner, the first and last movements are simply strings 
of tunes, while they make familiar the general laying-out and 
ordering of sonata music; the variations show something of 
the logical making of the texture of more reasoned music. 
One might choose such a work as this for initiation, but that 
the ensemble includes a piano. Even so, with such a stylist 
as Mozart one can hardly miss the spirit of chamber music. 

Yet this needs just a little qualifying. When instruments 
were first taken seriously, composers knew no style for them 
distinct from vocal style. Astoundingly quickly, almost in- 
stantaneously, that great body of British sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century composers who, besides their supreme 
vocal music, laid the foundations of keyboard music, hit upon 
some typical keyboard style. But to this very day true key- 
board style is still to be fully established; and in Mozart's 
day it was the accepted convention to pit the piano’s singing 
power (if any?) against that of the strings, even to the limit 
of asking the piano to take the responsibility of announcing 
important sustained melodies. In listening to this music, 
therefore, one must neither forget nor boggle at these con- 
ventions: to forget them damages one’s sense of style, and 
therefore one’s apprehension of music; to boggle at them is 
to limit one’s world of music. 


First Movement. [n the usual sonata form, which it follows 
strictly and plainly, After a chord, piano plays the First 
Subject, while violin and ‘cello hold the keynote at top and 
bottom; this is repeated (the first part an octave higher) by 
violin, ’cello running mainly a third (plus one octave or two) 
below, piano decorating and supplying the bass. This ends 
under }-in, after the start, and a very short bridge passage 
(only about j-in.) starts with the opening first-subject idea in 
plano, strings joining in soon, After a definite stop, the 
Second Subject is given by the violin, the others accompany- 
ing. Some people may like to find Mozart and Trish dance 
meeting just before the end. Follows some runabout work 
in piano, echoed by violin, then rounded off by piano. The 
Exposition winds up. with two measures of a characteristic, 
wholly charming Codetta (notice specially the fluttering little 
triple shake, all three instruments at once), and two chords 
saying, ‘“That’s that,’’ The whole Exposition has taken 
about 14-in. 


Te: month and next I am giving notes on the two sets 


The Development is really no development—largely bustle 
music—though we do hear in the middle of it the second subject 
in a new key, at first in piano, then in violin. After a 
dominant pedal, we reach the Recapitulation. This occupies 
the last 14-in.—in other words, exactly the same as the Ex- 
position (perhaps deserving a passing compliment to the players 
on their time-sense), from which the only real difference is that 
the ’cello starts the second subject, followed by the violin. 
Everyone should notice the beautiful middle-register tone of 
the ’cello. Lesser composers, and even the greater, have been 
sometimes liable to using the telling, ‘‘poetical’’ top string 
ad nauseam. 


Second Movement. I need use no more epithets for this 
Air-and-Six-Variations in general. The Air is in two 
balancing but independent halves, each of which is repeated— 
a, a, b, b—and every Variation follows the Air strictly, bar 
for bar. On the second side of Record 159 are the Air and 
Variations 1—2, each taking about l{-in. On the third record 
side the remainder are taken slightly quicker. 

The Air is given by the piano, with little assents and 
comments from the others. 

Variation I is the violin’s, with some strong and eloquent 
support by the ’cello, piano of course accompanying. 

Variation II is the ’cello’s. There is a lovely momentary 
passing into the minor (with the sixth flattened) at the climax, 
and immediately following this (i.e., at the end) listen for a 
most delicately expressive counter-sentence in the violin. As 
a matter of fact, it is also to be heard at the end of the first 
half, though the violinist has been just too modest there, and 
the germ of it also at the end of the first phrase (the first 
two measures—the first eighth of the tune). Altogether this 
Variation might well be called sublime, and I think the 
players have realised it sensitively. 

(Side 3.) Variation III. Tune in violin, with one or two 
gentle embellishments, and piano breaking into a flow of 
triplets (three notes to a beat). Notice how significant and 
beautiful can be such simple things as the single held high 
‘cello note at the end of the first phrase, in instruments with 
full sustaining power, especially the rich strings or voices. 

Variation IV. Piano returns to duplets (two notes to a 
beat), and gives an elaboration of the Air, of which the actual 
notes are generally there, though often a moment before or 
after due. The. strings chime in occasionally, their motif 
generally being the octave rise and gentle descent with which 
the piano opens. Violin and ‘cello throughout this Variation 
have the same music octaves apart, and so pure is Mozart’s 
sense of style elsewhere, almost always, that one notices at 
once an orchestral effect: they are being used as a mass, 
instead of as separate individuals as in pure chamber music 

Variation V. In the minor mode, and with still more 
wandering from the actual notes of the Air. Chiefly piano, 
though the violin picks up the tune at the end of each half. 

Variation VI. Back to the major, with a gay version of the 
tune in violin, Mozart’s idea seems to have been that he was 


on the verge of getting maudlin, and so, probably before most 
of us had realised that, we get his wonderful best self. How- 
ever, any efficient composer would check this Variation from 
running away with him; and Mozart, moreover, adds— 

A Coda, a perfect summing-up which, of course, cannot be 
translated into words. 


(To be continued.) 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


(Continued from page 510) 
By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


ing and dates of issue of Caruso pre-war records, which is 

not given in the catalogues, and which does not pretend 
to be exhaustive, will be of interest. 0 Paradiso was 
announced in June, 1907. 0 Mimi, tu pix non torni, 
Solenne in quest’ ora and O soave fanciulla were made 
in 1907. O quanti occhi fisi, Questa o quella, La donna 
é mobile, Valse lente, Ai nostri monti (with Homer), Addio 
dolce svegliare, and the Lucia sextet (Caruso-Sembrich, etc.) 
were issued in June, 1908. Vesti la giubba (with orchestral 
accompaniment) appeared in February, 1909. Magiche note 
was issued in January, 1910, Mamma mia che vo’ sapé in 
February, Solo, profugo in July, Recondita armonia and 
E tucevan le stelle (with orchestra) in August, and all of the 
Faust records (except Salut, demeuwre) in October, 1910. The 
Caruso-Scotti Madama Butterfly duets, the Italian version of 
the Carmen Flower Song (with orchestra), La Siciliana (with 
harp accompaniment), Mal reggendo and Tosti’s Addio 
appeared during 1911. In 1912, the Caruso-Amato duets from 
La Forza del Destino, Crucifix, Div’ tu se fedele, Qual volutta, 
Tarantella sincera, The Lost Chord and La Danza: Tarantella 
Napolitana were issued. 


Ts following information regarding the dates of record- 


Recently two new Caruso discs have, opportunely, been 
issued. These are, however, the last. There will be no more. 
All are electrical re-recordings of acoustical recordings. The 
record of Tosti’s Addio on DB1386 is a re-recording of the old 
version on DB131. In the newer one, the voice sounds 
amplified, and there is a distinctly noticeable sheen about the 
orchestral accompaniment. The hitherto unrecorded Deh! 
ch’io ritorni, from L’Africana, is minus the chorus, and (like 
O Paradiso) is taken from the Fourth Act. The singing is 
exceedingly vehement, and there is frequent ‘‘scooping’’—a 
habit unfortunately acquired in the latter part of his career— 
which suggests the bending of the voice to the will. In the 
air Bois épais (from Lully’s opera Amadis) he is again guilty 
of this perpetration, but the largo melody is well sustained 
with plentiful dark tone. The Crescenzo song, Premiére 
Caresse, is pleasant and is animatedly sung, with fewer 
“‘scoops.’’ It remains to be seen if all the Caruso records will 
be electrically re-recorded—in a number of cases it should 
prove a notable gain and should enhance the quality and 
volume of the vocal and instrumental reproduction, besides 
giving an ‘“‘auditorium”’ effect. 

Since writing the Rigoletto section in the December issue, 
I. have ascertained that the Caruso-Abott-Scotti-Homer 
version of the Bella figlia quartet was issued in June, 1907, 
and that the Caruso-Sembrich-Scotti-Severina disc was 
announced in June, 1908. 

Mr. D. C. Shawe-Taylor, of Oxford (who has been en- 
deavouring to interest admirers of Lilli Lehmann’s art in 
special pressings of her Odeon records), told me recently that 
he came across, whilst on the Continent, a Caruso-Tetrazzini- 
Amato-Jacoby record of the Bella figlia quartet, but extensive 
searches into many catalogues and journals by Mr. H. Walter 
Legge and myself have failed to find it listed. 

I am obliged to Mr. P. G. Hurst, of Meopham, for the 
information that the obsolete twelve-inch H.M.V. records with 
pianoforte accompaniment, mentioned in the fourth para- 
graph of my December contribution, date back to 1904: he 
also states that Com’ 2 gentil and Cielo e mar! (which are listed 
in the No. 2 Catalogue as 1906) were issued at the same time, 


and that a twelve-inch record (now obsolete) of the Flower 
Song from Carmen, sung by Caruso (with piano), was one of 
this batch of 1904 recordings. This latter statement is partly 
borne out by Mr. H. Walter Legge, who tells me that this 
early Flower Song record appeared in the Victor lists for 1905 
but on no other lists, so that Com’ 2 gentil and Cielo ¢ mar! 
are the only survivors of these twelve-inch pianoforte 
accompanied Caruso records. 


Born in 1873—the year which also witnessed the birth of 
such famous singers as the late Madame Kirkby Lunn, Dame 
Clara Butt and Chaliapine—Caruso sang his way through 
childhood until he became the best boy alto in Naples. Th 
sudden loss of that evanescent possession on the threshold of 
manhood might have ended disastrously had it not been for 
wise and timely guidance. He worked like a Trojan, however, 
to perfect his reedy tone and ‘‘glass voice’’ while earning his 
livelihood in a different occupation. He made his operatic 
début in Morelli’s L’Amico Francesco at Naples in 1894, but 
it was not until 1898 that his success was a decided one. The 
road then lay straight ahead for St. Petersburg, Buenos Aires, 
Milan (The Scala), Monte Carlo, London and New York. 

Though not endowed by Nature with the comely pliysical 
build nor the aristocratic bearing of Jean de Reszke, Caruso’s 
voice, in beauty and fulness, in technique and ease of produc 
tion, excelled that of his Polish predecessor. He invaded two 
provinces in which de Reszke’s art had been supreme— 
Italian and French opera—and emerged unscathed and triun- 
phant. In the third sphere—the operas of Wagner—where the 
Pole’s artistry and poetry found its loftiest outlet, Caruso 
never attempted to challenge him. The insistent public 
demand for familiar réles caused Caruso to add but few new 
ones to his large repertoire in his later years. 

The competition of the superb lyric tenor, Alessandro Bonci, 
at one time challenged his bid for supremacy, but for the ten 
or twelve years prior to his death in August, 1921, he reigned 
alone in his glory. His ascendancy was at its highest in the 
operatic seasons of 1920, and his sun never went down. For 
him the word ‘Ichabod’ was not written, as it has been in 
the case of nearly every world-famous tenor. His legacy of 
gramophone records is ours for the hearing, and it is by thes 
that we shall be able to pronounce judgment if a successor 
worthy to rival him should appear. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


Home Recording 

I always knew that the London Editor was modest. But I 
never expected to find him confessing to such ‘“‘ egregious 
faults ’’ as he admitted last month. Perhaps it is his discovery 
of America, with its “‘ hot” records and its ‘‘ speakeasies,”’ 
that is responsible. That land of promise seems to have an 
irresistible attraction for our Christophers. 

I do not imagine, however, that there is really very much 
difference between us in our estimates of the possibilities of 
home recording. ‘The whole point of my article was to warn 
readers not to expect too much, so long as recording on hard 
materials is necessary ; and at the same time to express my 
surprise that experimenters have found it possible to attain 
even the present standard, which in the case of electrical 
recording, at any rate, is really quite a good one. Apparently 
Mr. Stone misunderstood my surprise that the acoustical 
recorder could be even so much as an amusing toy. It was far 
from my mind to impute folly to him and others who could so 
regard it. I do not doubt that it will be an amusing toy, and a 
useful one, to lots of people. My surprise is technical, not 
personal. I should conclude that anyone who wishes to try 
his hand at home recording is pretty safe in obtaining the appa 
ratus that is now available: revolutionary improvements are 
not at all likely. 


Pick-ups and Volume Controls 


Readers will have noticed that in all the electrical reproducing 
gear described in these pages, the volume control has been 
incorporated in the amplifier itself and not directly associated 
with the pick-up. The reason is that hitherto we have found 
that volume controls which operate by reducing the input from 
the pick-up to the first valve have a deleterious and usually 
variable effect upon quality. The worst form of all is a variable 
resistance of low value shunted directly across the pick-up. 
High notes suffer, and suffer progressively as the volume is 
reduced—which is precisely the opposite effect to what we really 
want; in an ordinary room the relative proportion of high 
notes should be increased as the volume is diminished. 

Nowadays, it is becoming a standard practice to connect a 
potentiometer across the pick-up, taking one end also to grid 
bias and the slider to the grid. Or alternatively, and this is 
often a better arrangement, one end of the potentiometer may 
be taken to the grid and the slider may be taken to grid bias. 
Ihave mentioned before that the use of a potentiometer of low 
value reduces high notes but that, on the other hand, when a 
high resistance valve is used a parasitic hum is created at middle 
settings of the slider, even though the amplifier is entirely 
battery-operated! This hum is greater when a high-mu valve 
is used in the first stage. Thus a valve of the M.O. MH4 type 
(Mazda AC/HL, Mullard 354V) will give rise to far more hum 
than one of the MHL4 type (Mullard 164V). What the precise 
cause of this spurious hum is I have not yet discovered, though 
it is clear that it is in some way associated with the capacity 
shunted across the pick-up by the valve. This capacity con- 
sists of two parts: one, the ordinary internal grid to filament 
capacity of the valve, and the other the anode to grid capacity, 
which in its effect on the input circuit has to be multiplied by 
n+1, where n is the amplification factor of the valve and its 
succeeding coupling. I have recently been trying some experi- 
ments to run this effect to earth. I have not succeeded, but I 
have discovered another interesting fact. Even with the 
potentiometer volume control the relative proportion of high 
notes depends on the setting of the slider: as the volume is 
reduced so the high notes drop. This effect, I found, was 
emphasized when I connected a condenser between grid and 
filament, thus increasing the grid to filament capacity. But it 
was markedly reduced when I connected a condenser of the 


right value directly across the pick-up, i.e., before the volume 
control. The right value depends solely on the inductance of 
the coil in the pick-up. With the old Igranic Phonovox about 
0-:0003 mfd. is about right. With the Meltrope a value of 
0-001 to 0-002 mfd. is recommended. Evidently what is 
happening is that the pick-up coil is tuning with the capacity 
at a high frequency. This is clear, I think, from the following 
circuit diagram in which the capacities are shown in broken 
line. When there is no condenser C across the pick-up the 
inductance L tunes with the capacity Cgf. and thus lifts the 
response to high notes. As the slider of the volume control is 
moved a portion R, of the resistance comes into circuit as 
a series resistance ana thus damps the tuning. When, however, 
we connect the capacity C directly across the pick-up the resist- 
ance is outside the tuned circuit LC. As one might anticipate, 
it is then possible to use a much lower value of potentiometer 
without the same deleterious effects and in this way the spurious 
hum can also be avoided. Incidentally, also, longer leads 
between pick-up and set are also permissible. 








There are thus a number of advantages in this method of 
connecting @ pick-up to an amplifier. But please note that it 
is important that the condenser should be of such a value that 
it tunes the coil to some frequency above 3,000 cycles, and 
preferably between 4,000 and 5,000 cycles, and also that it must 
be connected directly across the pick-up, i.e., between the outer 
terminals of the potentiometer and not from the slider. The 
value of potentiometer to use depends on the pick-up and the 
first valve. I do not now recommend a value of more than 
200,000 ohms with any pick-up, and with a condenser connected 
as described a value of 100,000 ohms or even 50,000 ohms is 
usually not too small. With some pick-ups quite a low value 
is preferable. ‘Thus, even when no condenser is used, I should 
recommend the use of a resistance of not more than 10,000 ohms 
across a B.T.H. pick-up and not more than 25,000 ohms across 
a Marconiphone. For some reason or other this seems to have 
the effect of improving the wave-form of the notes produced by 
these pick-ups, and thus avoiding non-linear distortion as well 
as taking away a rather keen edge which is sometimes noticeable, 


Mains Amplifiers 

When a mains amplifier is used there is a decided advantage 
in connecting the volume control across the pick-up rather than 
in the amplifier, namely, the avoidance of hum. At one time 
it was thought that the only satisfactory method of avoiding 
hum in a mains set was to have a liberal supply of chokes and 
condensers in the smoothing equipment. This idea might be 
more acceptable if one could only depend upon the input and 
output impedances of the smoothing system. But in practice 
these vary between fairly wide limits. Efficient smoothing is 
thus very difficult and expensive to obtain. The alternative of 
hum cancellation has therefore come into prominence in recent 
months. We now try to avoid hum by cunning rather than by 
brute force. The principle is that the phase of the hum should 
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be juggled with in the amplifier in such a way that it eventually 
cancels out. The simplest example of this is in the push-pull 
arrangement of an output stage in which the signal currents in 
the two valves are 180° out of phase with each other. Any 
superposed hum therefore cancels out in the output transformer 
or choke if the two valves are properly matched: the hum 
from one is at its maximum positive when that from the other 
is at its maximum negative. Similarly, if we have an amplifier 
with a single L.F. stage and an output stage consisting of one 
valve, or two in parallel, the hum in the L.F. stage is 180° out 
of phase with that in the output stage. In this case the hum in 
the two stages will tend to cancel out. If we have an additional 
L.F. stage it will be in phase with the output stage and out 
of phase with the intermediate stage. If, therefore, we create 
sufficient hum in the penultimate stage we can cancel out that in 
the antipenultimate and output stages. Notice, however, that 
the amount of hum created by any stage is dependent upon the 
amplification which it gets in the succeeding stages. The 
adjustment of the hum levels in each stage to the right values 
is apt, therefore, to be a tricky business. It is completely upset 
if a volume control is incorporated, since this will also affect 
the amplification of the hum in the first stage. 


The Agricola Amplifier 


I had an interesting experience of this in connection with the 
electrical reproducer which the Agricola Gramophone Society 
have just constructed for themselves. They consulted me 
before finally deciding upon a circuit and it seemed that ample 
precautions had been taken against hum. The amplifier was 
in 3 stages using, successively, an MHL4, an ML4 and an 
LS6a valve with resistance coupling between the first two, 
and resistance-capacity fed transformer coupling between the 
second two and a choke-condenser output. A potentiometer 


grid-leak was inserted as a volume control in the first coupling 
and there was a variable resistance across the primary of the 


transformer in the second coupling. Each valve filament was 
fed from a separate winding on the mains transformer and a 
Wearite 15-ohm potentiometer was connected across each to 
permit of hum balance. Wearite chokes, Colvern wire-wound 
resistances and Ferranti high-voltage test condensers were 
liberally used in the smoothing equipment. The loud-speaker 
was @ Baker 1931 Super-Power which has a heavy bass response 
sufficient to show up any remaining hum in the receiver. And 
it did! When the apparatus was first switched on the hum 
‘was overpowering. It was reduced to more reasonable pro- 
portions by careful adjustment of the potentiometer across the 
LSé6a filament, but even then it was too much. The setting 
of the other two potentiometers did not seem to make a ha’porth 
of difference. So I took along some meters and another batch 
of condensers, determined to make a mass attack with heavy 
artillery. All the voltages and currents were just about 
what we had calculated they should be, so we proceeded to add 
additional condensers in the smoothing equipment. Additions 
of 12 mfds. at some points made slight reductions, but nothing 
to be proud about. But adding condensers at other points 
distinctly increased the hum. Eureka! The obvious thing to 
do, then, was to remove some that were already in circuit. 
This we did, eventually saving 6 mfds. in 2,000-volt test con- 
densers—a not inconsiderable amount—and thereby reducing 
the hum to quite negligible proportions. Another improvement 
was obtained by connecting the low potential end of the 
decoupling condenser in the 2nd L.F. stage to H.T. — instead of 
to the Kathode of the valve. A corresponding alteration in 
the first stage, however, made things worse. Our only real 
trouble then was that the amount of hum varied with the setting 
of the volume control. We could cancel it out for any setting 
by adjusting the LS6a filament potentiometer, but the adjust- 
ment was delicate. So we decided to abolish the volume con- 
trols in the amplifier and instead to use a volume control across 
the Meltrope pick-up in the manner I have already described. 
We had a 200,000 ohms potentiometer which we had previously 
been using as grid-leak,so we decided to use this with a 0-002 
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mfd. condenser which we also had. Both values were on tlhe 
high side, but they served admirably. This was the position 
reached on March 9th in preparation for the first public demon. 
stration on the 10th. We felt fairly satisfied that all would by 
well on the night. But there were two expedients which yw 
had not tried so far, both of which I had found valuable whe 
the Vox demonstration receiver was built. The first was to 
connect a condenser across the primary of the mains transforme 
(but, of course, after the mains fuses) and the second was to 
connect small condensers across the high voltage secondary oj 
the mains transformer. I had to leave to go to Mr. West 
Cantor Lecture, but Mr. Brockway and Mr. Sansom carried on, 
When they had finished their work, one had to put one’s head 
within a foot of the loud-speaker to hear even a trace of hun, 
Solvitur ambulando. As we hoped, things went very well indeed 
on the night, though the balance varied at different positions 
in the room and, on the whole, Kreisler’s violin sounded 4 
bit ’cello-like. We found out why the next day, when investi. 
gating why the volume control had had to be set so low. In 
our haste, we had connected it up as a variable resistance 
instead of a potentiometer, and of course at low volume ther 
was very little resistance at all across the pick-up! Thus do th 
gods minister their rebuffs to our cocksureness. Aliquand 
dormitat. . . . But we had nothing to be ashamed of, and the 
Agricola Gramophone Society can now congratulate themselves 
on being the first society (I believe) to have a satisfactory 
electrical reproducing equipment of their own. It works a 
sufficient volume with fibre needles to fill a small hall, and with 
a little more experience in placing the loud-speaker in the room 
the quality of reproduction will be all that one could desire 
at this stage of development of the art of reproduction. 


The Cantor Lectures 

The three lectures on The Recording and Reproducing of 
Sound given by Captain A. G. D. West (formerly of the B.B.C. 
and now of the Gramophone Company) before the Royal 
Society of Arts have been a real delight. 

His treatment of the subject was that rare combination of 
the scientific and the popular which is so stimulating. We 
were taken gently, and humorously, through all the processes 
of recording—studio characteristics and their measurement, 
microphone technique, the design and operation of disc and 
film recorders, and so on ; through the factory organisation for 
record manufacture ; and through all the maze of problems 
connected with reproducing equipment. At each stage we 
were given a lucid, scientific explanation of the variow 
phenomena and an equally lucid, though not by any means 
dogmatic, estimation of likely developments. The lectures 
were so packed with valuable material that any attempt at 
summary cannot do more than convey a confused impression. 
Everyone who takes an interest in the subject should make # 
point of obtaining a copy of the Proceedings of the Society 
in which the full paper is to be published. 

That, however, cannot give an adequate picture of the 
charm of the lecturer or the interest of his practical demon- 
strations. The apparatus set up to show Buchmann and 
Meyer’s optical method of calibrating records (or recording 
instruments) was very pleasing; to see the response curve 
automatically shown on the surface of the record itself by 
means of a beam of light arouses that peculiar sense of the 
beautiful which only a mathematician or a scientific worker 
fully appreciates. Then, too, we were introduced to ai 
ingenious new method of imitating the timbre of different 
musical instruments by synthesis of tones from constant 
frequency records. But here I am, trying to summarise again! 
I should mention, however, the main impression the lecturer 
left in my mind. It was this: The aim of all our works 
Naturalness. In our investigations we may be led into all 
kinds of theorising, but let us always keep the object of our 
search clearly before us. Theories are invaluable as guides 
to the wary but false and deceptive to idol-worshippers. 

P. Wizson. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Porter Permanent Magnet Speaker. 
Price £3 5s. 


Of the permanent magnet class of moving coil speakers we 
have tested the Porter is undoubtedly one of the most efficient. 
Good volume is obtainable with a relatively small input; an 
ordinary three-valve or pentode set is ample. On the other 
hand, the speaker is not distressed by comparatively large 

inputs. The quality of reproduc- 
tion is excellent: string tone has 
that desirable soft, clean quality, 
speech is first class, the piano is 
neither wooden nor resonant, and 
orchestral tone has that elusive 
spatial effect which was remarked 
upon in the report on the R.I. 
moving coil speaker. There are one 
or two small peaks in the bass, but 
these are not really obtrusive. At 
the other end of the scale the re- 
sponse above 5,000 cycles is on the 
weak side. 

The high sensitivity is apparently obtained by the use of a 
strong magnet with a very small gap. A one-millimeter gap 
and a 9 per cent. cobalt steel magnet should give a very high 
flux density. In any case, of course, the smaller the gap with a 
permanent magnet the less danger there is of loss of magnetisa- 
tion. 

The coil is of the low resistance type and naturally results 
depend on the correct matching of the output valve or valves 
and the speech coil. In our tests, with two L.S.6A valves in 
push-pull (output impedance 2,600 ohms) the best ratio of 
output transformer was found to be 30:1. But 25: 1 is 
little inferior. 

Mechanically the speaker is a sound job. The price men- 
tioned above is for the chassis only, but it can be obtained with 
a special single ratio output transformer for an extra 15s., or 
with @ multi-ratio output transformer suitable for ordinary 
super power or pentode valves at an extra cost of 21s. 

P In conclusion, we recommend this speaker without reserva- 
ions. 


The New Wendell Sound-box No.1. Price 7s. 6d. 


The reproduction given by this sound-box is not really 
brilliant nor is it of the very mellow kind, with the upper and 
lower frequencies suppressed. The high note response, how- 
ever, is not as marked as with some of the more expensive mass 
produced sound-boxes we have tested and consequently 
definition in some orchestral items is rather uncertain. Lower 
down the scale, the response is much stronger and more even. 
Generally speaking the tone is pleasing and is not overwhelmed 

surface noise. The volume level, using a medium tone steel 
needle, is well up to the standard of similar sound-boxes. 

Mechanically the sound-box is of sturdy construction and con- 
ventional design, with an aluminium diaphragm, metal guard, 
and a pivoted stylus bar. The diaphragm is, we understand, 
specially treated to minimise any tendency to “ tire” prema- 
turely. It is our opinion that the nut which holds the stylus 
and diaphragm in contact has rather too much mass. ‘This 
may account, to a certain extent, for the diminution im the 
strength of the high notes. It is possible that if the thickness 
of this nut was halved, the reproduction would be noticeably 
enhanced. The box is primarily designed for use with steel 
needles and the needle socket is cut accordingly. 

To sum up, although this sound-box does not attain the same 
degree of efficiency as some we have tested, it is by no means 
inferior, Indeed, at its price we know of none superior. 


The Webson Moving Coil Speaker, Standard A.C. 
Model. Price 11 guineas 


If we were asked to express an opinion as to what are the 
salient features of this speaker, we should say without hesita- 
tion, ‘ its clean definition of both high and low frequencies and 
its clean, solid, well-finished appearance.’’ The reproduction, 
generally speaking, attains a high standard. Such criticism as 
we have relates to a certain hardness in the treble. At comfort- 
able listening strength this is not disturbing ; indeed, the string, 
brass and wood-wind instruments have quite a natural tone. It 
is only at high volume levels in a comparatively small room that 
the effect begins to assail one’s ears, and in a larger room it 
would probably not be troublesome even then. Quite a good 
response is maintained up to 6,000 cycles—too good in one or 
two places between 2,500 and 3,500 cycles—but these peaks 
are fairly well distributed. Piano tone is as good as anything 
we have heard from any class of speaker. Speech, on the other 
hand, though good, is not so natural as our old type Electro- 
gram ; the sibilants are on the prominent side. As indicated 
above, the bass is well defined and solid. Some people may 
prefer to have the lowest notes a little stronger, but that is 
entirely a matter of individual taste. In our opinion it is 
adequate for all normal conditions. 

The sensitivity is above the 
average, with the result that a 
large amplifier is unnecessary 
to obtain good volume; an 
ordinary three-stage receiver 
which includes a super power or 
pentode output stage is ample. 

The centring of the coil is 
achieved by three adjustable 
links made of thin Bristol board 
cut away in the centre to give 
flexibility. The ends of the links are fastened into slots in the 
coil former. The device is neat and completely successful. 

A step-down mains transformer, metal rectifier and electro- 
lytic condenser are all mounted inside the metal rosewood 
finished base, which is also fitted with a substantial carrying 
handle. This latter is a small point, but when one considers 
that the speaker weighs 34 pounds, it is a very desirable one. 


Britain’s Largest Speaker 

On Monday, March 23rd, 1931, the Gramophone Company 
specially demonstrated their latest and largest loud speaker 
to those attending the final Cantor Lecture. Captain West, 
the lecturer, invited his audience to take a stroll along Adelphi 
Terrace, and later Rex Palmer’s stentorian voice was dis- 
tinctly heard via this monster speaker situated nearly a mile 
away on the opposite bank of the Thames. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Silent Gramophone 

Apropos of Mr. G. 8. Davies’ humorous note about Inaudible 
Records published in the December 1930 issue, the Apollo 
Company have now produced the Silent Gramophone. Loud 
cheers from the Stiggins and Grundys ! 

Actually, however, the Silent Gramophone is capable of 
reproducing records at large volume when coupled to a suitable 
amplifier or wireless receiver. It consists of a handsome walnut 
cabinet in which are fitted a Paillard electric motor, an Apollo 
pick-up and volume control, and in a cupboard below there is 
space for the storage of at least 120 twelve-inch records. The 
price is £1210s. For those who are without electric current a 
model (1018 E) is available fitted with a spring motor. The 
price of this is £9. Both should be very popular. 


Graham Farish 
Readers who have constructed either of the two}Vox radio- 
gramophone equipments, recently described, wil] have realised 
how easily Graham-Farish Omites can be inser- 
ted in the various leads so as to form part of the 
wiring. Thus many of the wires are consider- 
ably shortened and valuable space saved. A 
more important point is that they are silent in 
operation—at any rate, that is our experience 
with them. New components recently released 
by the same firm include the Audion Low- 
Frequeney Transformer, which has a ratio of 
3}: 1, and an inexpensive carbon film type grid- 
leak—-the Kone-Kap. The prices of these are 
12s. 6d. and Is. respectively. The ‘ Snap ” 
range of components is admirably portrayed in 
a special Graham-Farish catalogue. This should 
be of special interest to manufacturers. 


F. E. Godfrey 


The illustration on this page is of the final 

version of the Vox A.C. radio-gramophone. 

This particular model was made by Mr. F. E. 

Godfrey, 4, High Street, Hampstead, for an 

Edinburgh reader, who in a letter to the Editor 

has nothing but praise for Mr. Godfrey’s work- 

manship and the very detailed instructions he supplied with 
the instrument. 

Note the crystalline finished panel, the illuminated drum dial 
tuner and the improved proportions of the speaker baffle, all 
refinements which add distinction to the equipment. We had 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing this model when on test 
and, as is usual with all Mr. Godfrey’s products, the interior 
workmanship was beyond reproach. In the matter of repro- 
duction it was gratifying to note that the quality attained the 
same high standard we obtained from the original model on 
which the descriptions in the November and December 1930 
and the January 1931 issues were written. In conclusion, we 
have the permission of our Edinburgh reader to give his name 
and address to any seriously interested reader who would like 
to hear the instrument. 


The Peerless §.G8 


To remove any misunderstanding which may have arisen in 
the minds of readers regarding the Peerless 8.G.8 chassis, 
referred to in our report on the Bon Marché radio-gramophone 
in the March issue, we hasten to state that Messrs. Rotherme! 
are now fitting long-wave coils to all Peerless chassis. The one 
mentioned in the October 1930 Technical Talk is an early model 
released before the long-wave modification was decided upon. 


Pick-ups and Pamphlets 

In place of the more usual catalogue the Marconiphone Qo, 
has issued a series of eight pamphlets, each one dealing ex. 
clusively with one particular receiver or component. By 
adopting this procedure it is possible to give the fullest detail 
concerning each. Incidentally, we learn that a new model of 


the Marconiphone pick-up has been produced. This possegges 
all the familiar characteristics of the original model but in 
place of the ordinary screw terminals the new instrument js 
fitted with quick-grip spring terminals. 


The Garrard Induction Motor 
In the report on the Garrard motor last month, we omitted 
tostate that all our tests were made on 205-volt mains. This 
being at the low end of the ‘200-240 range of the motor one 
would expect a higher torque when the motor is connected to 
mains of higher voltage. But it is also probable that the rise in 
temperature would be greater. This, however, would be 
negligible as the temperature rise on 205-volt 
mains is relatively small. 


The Syncrophone 
As mentioned last month, the Syncrophone 
is a complete home-talkie equipment and radio- 
gramophone combined, but it can also be used 
as a projector of silent films of 16-millimetre 
gauge. This size of film is, we believe, the 
standard used in the popular makes of ‘ Cine” 
cameras. Thus a good deal of enjoyment can 
be obtained by projecting personal films. 
The model A Syncrophone includes an all- 
electric four-stage Ediswan receiver, a B.T.H. 
pick-up, @ moving iron type loud speaker and 4 
Syncrophone unit, all housed in a cabinet 49 
inches high by 22 inches square. Racks and 
drawers are fitted in the cabinet for the storage 
of 48 twelve-inch records and 24 films. 
The receiver consists of two screened grid H.F. 
stages, detector, and a power stage utilising a 
Mazda AC/Pen valve. This may convey nothing 
to those whose knowledge of radio and electric 
amplifiers is meagre, but to others more intimate with such 
apparatus it will readily be understood that the receiver has 6 
high degree of efficiency both as regards selectivity and power- 
handling capacity. _ 

The Syncrophone unit is a splendid piece of work consisting 
of the projector, towhich, through synchronising gear, the turn- 
table is attached, and a universal electric motor. A detailed 
and illustrated description of this projecting and synchronising 
equipment is given in the brochure issued by the makers, 
This will be sent gratis to any seriously interested reader. 

When the instrument is used as a radio set or electric gramo- 
phone the enclosed speaker is used, and when talking pictures 
are being projected a switch transfers the energy to an external 
speaker situated behind the screen which is approximately 
4 ft. by 3 ft. 

Arrangementsare already being made forsuch artistes as Ursula 
Greville, Mabel Constanduros, Elsa Lanchester, Sara Allgood, 
David Carver, Michael Hogan and Maurice Jacobson to con- 
tribute items for the Syncrophone library, This will include 
Operatic Excerpts, Dramatic Monologues, Songs and Duets, 
Folk Songs, Sea Shanties, Humorous Sketches, Dances and 
Pianoforte Solos. 

The first batch of commercial models will be released by 
the time this note is in print. 
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3 Valve Model 39 
For A.C., D.C. or Battery 5 valve Portable 55 


NOW FROM #13.10 | NOW ONLY #15.15 
Terms from #1.3 down Terms £1.13 down 


4 Valve Model 47 


NOW ONLY £19.19 
Terms £1.13 down 


NEW REVISED PRICES! 


Here is an announcement of importance for you who regard Radio, 

first and last, as a musical instrument. For those who are content only 

THE MARCHiSE MARCONI with the finest, the new prices make Marconiphone more than ever 

a he hi; OUe before — the obvious choice. @ The all-round superb quality of 

ie deh Net cis satis Marconiphone is now a Radio tradition. Each of the above models 
by the ‘Merconiphone guarantee. contains a chassis whose basic scientific principles and thoroughly tested 
Jour lotal Dealer will be pleased to-orranpee  verinements ensure the perfect performance you expect from a Marconi- 
demonstration (in your own hme if necessary). phone, @ln the essentials of good Radio—beauty of appearance, 


it you prefer, write to The Marconiphone 


Lid. Radi “House, Tottenham Court Rood simplicity, practical efficiency and reliability — Marconiphone stands 


London, W.1, and we will instruct our nearest 


Desler to communicate with you. unchallenged — and it is an all-British product. 


Above prices do not apply in Irish Free State). 


MARCONIPHONE 
FINEST OF ALL RADIO 


BUY YOUR RADIO WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN > 
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MODEL 302 
Oak = 80 gns. 
Mahogany 90 gns. 
Walnut 95 gns. 


for A.C. or D.C. mains 
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The purchase of a Radio-Graphophone is not = 


lightly made. Every attribute and feature is : +1 should tike to hear Model 302 
considered in the search for the instrument which a eo. ae 


myself. 


will give the greatest enjoyment and service... 6: PY ie ia tike acopy of the Columbia 


i ; Radio Book and/or catal f 
This done, there is one answer to those who seek : Radic-Graphophones. "© 


the best—Columbia Model 302. Here is Radio of * Cross out if not required. 


- : pf Cut this out and post it in an unsealed 
great range with the easiest of tuning systems, and : <nvelope bearing a td. stamp to :— 

of the purest tone. Gramophone reproduction / fondon'e.ci. "we" Rost 
on this instrument is of unequalled majesty and 
realism. Every device which can contribute to 


artistic interpretation is embodied. 

Model 302 is justly famous: Let us help you to 
know its beauty—its compelling appeal. 
BRITISH CRAFTSMEN MADE IT. | pains see 


ADDRESS 
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Ohm’s Law 

Many times in the past have we received letters from readers 
who, although they are capable of constructing a wireless 
receiver, or an electric amplifier, or a complete radio-gramo- 
phone from published diagrams and details, are utterly at a 
loss to grasp the meaning of what is known as Ohm’s Law. 
They know that Current is the amount of electricity flowing in 
a conductor, they know that current is measured in Amperes. 
They know that the Electromotive Force is the pressure 


pressure is fixed to start with and through the experiment. 
Suppose, then, we were to connect.up to this battery a piece of 
wire which has an electrical resistance R ohms, one end of the 
wire going to one “ terminal ” of the battery and the other end 
to the other terminal. Then Ohm’s Law tells us that the cur- 
rent that will flow in the wire will have a value in amperes 
which will be obtained by dividing the pressure in volts by the 
resistance R in ohms ; in other words, the greater the resistance 
of the wire the smaller the current that will flow. Surely that 


required to make the current flow and that the electromotive 


force (usually written E.M.F.) is 
measured in Volts. They know 
that the Resistance in a conductor 
is that force which opposes the 
flow of current, and that the unit 
of measurement of resistance is the 
Ohm. They know that the unit of 
Power is the Watt and that 1 watt 
is the product of 1 ampere and 1 
volt. 

They probably know the differ- 
ence between Direct Current and 
Alternating Current. But what 
they do not know, and this is a 
common stumbling block, is how to 
put all these facts into practical 
use. Ohm’s Law enables us to do 
this. When we are dealing with 
Direct Current the basic quantities 
with which we are concerned are 
the Electromotive Force, measured 
in volts, the Resistance measured 
in ohms, and the Current meas- 
ured in amperes. All are related 
by Ohm’s Law. Instead of writing 
down Electromotive force, Resist- 
ance and Current, each of these 
quantities are given designating 
letters. Thus we substitute 

E for Electromotive Force 

R for Resistance 

I for Current. 
(Incidentally, the symbol I is used 
to indicate current because the 
letter C is wanted to represent 
Capacity.) 

Ohm’s Law can then be written 
in any of the following ways :— 

I = R = E=IxR 
R ; 1? x. 

There are some people who, when 

they see a formula in terms such 
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Leaks 


Have you ever had the feeling that of late your 
gramophone is not giving the results that it used to? 
Maybe you have. Probably when you bought it you 
were of the opinion that there was nothing in the world 
to touch it. The quality is fine and the bass and 
treble all that could be expected of such an instrument. 
After a little while you begin to criticise the reproduction; 
the bass is not what you think it ought to be, or there is 
distortion here and there. The instrument is probably 
just as efficient as on the day you bought it. If so, 
then the gramophone is doing its job : it is teaching you 
little points about music that otherwise you would never 
have realised. Thus does your gramophone, and 
perhaps musical, education begin. 

These same effects, however—the suppressed bass and 
minor distortion—can be due entirely to air leaks in the 
sound conduit of your instrument. Usually, the nearer 
the leak to the sound-box the more deleterious the effect. 
For instance, a ;'; in. diameter leak near the sound-box 
would have a worse effect on reproduction than a } in. 
diameter leak near base of the tone-arm and horn. 
With modern sound-boxes, especially those with the 
Meltrope type of back-fitting like the Expert, the 
Connoisseur and the E.M.G., a leak between tone-arm 
and sound-box is improbable though possible. If 
you have any doubts at all, a small rubber ring (an 
umbrella ring will do) pushed up against the back plate 
of the sound-box when in position is all that is needed. 
Leaks in the forward joint of the tone-arm and the 
joint between the tone-arm and tone-arm base can be 
detected by removing the tone-arm, sealing the base 
end and blowing tobacco smoke through from the sound- 
boxend. If the joints are not air-tight fill them up with 
vaseline. A leak between the base of the tone-arm and 
horn can be detected in the same way, but a leak between 
the base and the baseboard is more difficult to find. 
To make sure fit a washer of very thin rubber between 
the baseboard and tone-arm base. 


is obvious common sense? 


If we double the resistance of the 
wire we shall halve the current ; 
and if we halve the resistance we 
shall double the current. Or 
again, if we increase the resist- 
ance to 3, 4, 5, or any number (n) 
of times the original value we shall 
get a current of }, }, 4, or in the 
general case } times the original 
value. All these statements are 
summed up in the expression 


I =: But that does not by any 


means exhaust the meaning. In- 
stead of changing the piece of 
wire, we might have continued 
with the same piece and used a 
battery of smaller or larger voltage. 
In that case Ohm’s Law tells us 
that if we multiply the pressure by 
@ certain amount the current flow- 
ing will be multiplied by the same 
amount; twice the pressure will 
yield twice the current; three times 
the pressure, three times the 
current, and so on. Or again, we 
might have used two distinct 
pieces of apparatus with different 
pressures and different voltages. 
Ohm’s Law summarises for us 
what will happen in these cases 
also. Thus, if we double both 
pressure and resistance we shall 
get the same current ; if we double 
the pressure and use three times 
the resistance we shall only get % 
as much current, and so on. 

During the course of these notes, 
which will be continued next month, 
series and parallel connections will 
be discussed, and later practical 
examples on the application of 
Ohm’s Law will be given. 





a this, immediately shake their heads and say: “Oh! 
Algebra. That stuff is beyond me.”’ But really if they can be 
persuaded to look at it sensibly they soon find out how easy it 
all is. Formulae are only ways of writing down complicated 
ideas in a sort of shorthand and when once that has been done 
the ideas even cease to be complicated. One uses them just 
#8 instinctively as one walks : and walking is a very complicated 
process to an infant. Just look at Ohm’s Law from this point 
of view and you will find that the difficulties begin to disappear. 


This short expression summarises quite a number of common 
sense ideas. Assume, first of all, that we have a battery which 
gives a steady pressure E volts. This might be 2, or 6, or 10 or 
1,000 volts ; it doesn’t matter to the argument, so long as the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[AW letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tue 
GramMopHone, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 


that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


BACH’S “‘TOCCATA AND FUGUE.” 
(To the Editor of Tue GraMoPHoONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Your critic Mr. C. H. Warren, in his February 
review of the Parlophone record of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, asks—‘‘Will not someone come forward now and 
present us with a recording that retains all the mathematical 
structure of this gigantic work intact ?’’ 

May I remind him of the early and complete recording by 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham on the Kingsway Hall organ (H.M.V. 
C1291). He is one of our finest players, and I think his 
rendering would satisfy those who admire the finest style of 
organ-playing. The recording, too, is very good, clear, and 
not too noisy, with good pedal. The organ is not one of 
the finest, but it is free from the coarseness of tone one finds 
in some hall organs. 

With regard to the modern interpretation of Bach’s organ 
works, I think it is reasonable to suppose that Bach would 
have been glad to avail himself of the facilities for increased 
expression (swell organ, etc.) of the modern organ; in fact, I 
feel sure the old chap would be thrilled could he hear his great 
works on a fine modern organ. 

Yours faithfully, 

Croydon. G. L. Jonnston. 


A CENTRAL SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of Tae GramopHonr.) 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your correspondent in the 
December issue, and the letter from the S.E. London 
Recorded Music Society in this month’s issue of Tue 
GraMopHoneE, I should like to say that I am keenly interested 
in the suggested linking up of gramophone societies. 

In my opinion it would prove of great advantage to all 
societies, and more particularly the smaller ones. 

Why not amalgamate with the N.G.S. and each gramophone 
society contribute a percentage of subscriptions to the general 
fund, and in return receive a set of all records made by the 
N.G.S.? 

Also some means of arranging lectures by eminent musicians 
and technicians might be devised, and this would be a great 
asset to the provincial societies. 

To my knowledge, several new societies have been con- 
templated during this season, and I have had letters asking 
my advice on the formation of a gramophone society. This 
is just the opportunity for a National Society to be of great 
help, and I sincerely hope that such a one will be formed in 
the near future. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) R. Waker, 
Hon. Secretary, Bradford Gramophone Society. 


SCRIABIN. 
(To the Editor of Tue Gramornone.) 


Dear Sir,—In a letter of mine which appeared in Tue 
GRAMOPHONE some months ago, I drew attention to the extra- 
ordinary neglect, which now prevails, of Scriabin. About 
twelve years ago, when ‘“‘The Poem of Ecstasy’’ was all the 
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rage, I imagined this to be the greatest work that was ey 
written, and Scriabin to be the greatest of all composer, 
This view I have naturally modified with an _ increagg 
familiarity with the great masters; Elgar and César Frang 
have likewise stepped in to usurp the place of Scriabin, and y, 
to a certain extent have Sibelius and Arnold Bax. But whe 
I put on my old Columbia records of ‘‘The Poem of Ecstasy,” 
I am never disappointed, in spite of the fact that these pr 
electrical records must be at least ten years old; and in spity 
of the fact that I know the work by heart, it does not ge 
stale. The tragedy of Scriabin was largely that of Debussy; 
he became imprisoned within his own peculiar harmonic 
system, and became a slave to harmonic exploration for it 
own sake, with the result that his later works were bereft of 
all musical interest other than the breaking of fresh harmonic 
grounds. His melodic gifts seemed almost entirely to bk 
sacrificed on the altar of harmony. But in his earlier ani 
middle periods he wrote with the freedom of a man who ha 
an infinite variety of ideas to express and with all th 
trchnique required to express them. The philosophical, or 
rither theosophical, ideals which obsessed him towards the enj 
of his life, to the extent of reducing him to a monomania,, 
likewise hindered the true fulfilment of his genius.  §ud 
works as his Tenth Piano Sonata and ‘‘Vers la Flamme”’ wer 
very nearly the works of a gibbering lunatic. But the com 
plete mastery of form exhibited in his earlier periods surely 
place him as a composer of the first rank. There are fer 
composers who had such a knowledge both of piano an 
orchestra. He could write for the piano as well as Chopin 
or Brahms, and for the orchestra as well as Richard Straus, 
and better than Stravinsky. Perhaps one reason why 
Scriabin has been rejected is that in his latter days he wrote 
the music of a madman, while his very early compositions for 
piano were merely a replica of Chopin’s. But he was no mor 
a mere imitator of Chopin than was Beethoven of Mozari, 
or Mozart of Haydn. There are some piano sonatas ani string 
quartettes which might have been equally well penned either 
by Haydn, Mozart, or the young Beethoven. Scriabin very 
soon grew out of the Chopin idiom, and his middle period d 
compositions for the piano are as individual, as varied in. mod 
and idea, as interesting and as beautiful as anything that ha 
ever been written for that instrument. His last three greit 
orchestral works, so-called symphonies, are among the master 
pieces of orchestral writing; and, as I remarked in my previow 
letter, the slow movement of his Second Symphony is surely 
one of the loveliest things ever conceived. Although his las 
orchestral work, ‘‘Prometheus,’’ properly belongs to his lated 
period, it contains many beautiful moments, and his use d 
the voice is more than effective. I am submitting this some 
what long letter to you in the hope that this view may receitt 
some support from those whose influence in the world of musit 
is felt. There seems to me no reason why « composer of such 
genius as Scriabin should be allowed to iall into complete 
oblivion, when he must have a sufficient number of a(imires 
to welcome his resurrection. 

The recording companies and the B.B.C. are in the position 
of creating a demand by a supply (e.g., Ravel’s Bolero), and 
I cannot help thinking that a revival of Scriabin by th 
recording companies would not only render a great service t 
music, but would also pay. An electrical recording of “The 
Poem of Ecstasy” is the first requirement, and then one of 
the ‘“‘Divine Poem,’’ Symphony No. 3. As regards his pian 
works, there are at least three first-class pianists who have, 
to my knowledge, in their time specialised in Scriabin, ani 
were they to record either his Fourth or Fifth Sonatas, or some 
of his Preludes and Studies, I see no reason why it should not 
be a successful business proposition, which is, after all, the only 
thing that matters from the recording point of view. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Nort Hriaerns. 


Eastbourne. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE HARP. 
(To the Editor of THe GraMopHoNE.) 


Dear S1r,—I was much interested to read Mr. Warren’s 
qiticism of the recent recording by Henriette Renié on 
Parlophone. He is kind enough to compliment the artist on 
her performance, but his knowledge of the instrument must 
be very slight for him to make such a remark as “‘she plays 
with as much feeling as the harp will allow.’? While admitting 
that the harp has many limitations, yet in its particular 
sphere it is an instrument that has no equal for its power of 
sympathetic expression and poetic appeal. The old bards sang 
of the Aeolian Harp and poets found it an instrument on 
which to express romance. 

I cannot criticise Mr. Warren for finding it hard to extract 
any rea! pleasure out of the solo harp, but I must emphatically 
contradict his statement, which is, to say the least, abso- 
lutely incorrect, and furthermore, very unfair. 

As a player I would remind Mr. Warren that the harp is 
one of the very few instruments in which the fingers come into 
actual contact with the strings; there is no action or pedal 
to produce the necessary light and shade. Finally, the ex- 
pressiveness of the harp is the very soul of the instrument. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1. Frepx. T. Smita. 


RADIO DRAMA. 
(To the Editor of Tur GRamorHone.) 


Dear Srr,—I was delighted to read the. two articles in the 
March number in reference to broadcast plays. The B.B.C. 


have presented some very outstanding successes within the last 
twelve months. 
Mr. Val Gielgud stresses simplicity as the keynote, for the 


present. 
I first of all seize upon ‘‘The House Fairy,’’ broadcast last 
year. This fantastical presentation contained but three 
characters. Although of the same sex, their difference in age 
and temperament was remarkably well portrayed. Not once 
did I become confused as to who was speaking. The co- 
ordination of eye with ear was therefore totally unnecessary. 
“Pompey the Great’? was on a much more ambitious scale, 
and although I thoroughly enjoyed the production, I must 
confess that I became confused at times in the ‘‘placing’’ of 
one or more of the voices. I listened to this on two occasions, 
the spacing between the two radiations being a matter of about 
five or six months. I do not know whether on the second 
occasion I was more critical, or whether the production was 
up to the previous standard or not, but I was definitely dis- 
appointed on the second occasion. : 
“Ingredient X,’’ too, was on the ambitious scale, but 
because the characters were introduced in limited numbers 
over the larger crowd background, they were at all times 
perfectly identifiable. When the three Englishmen were 
escaping from the jungle hut besieged by natives I thought 
that playwright’s licence was to be indulged, and I could have 
whooped with delight when they bumped right into one of the 
African sentries. On the other hand, they had left a fuse 
rumming to some blasting dynamite in the hut, and lighted. 
I waited in vain for the B.B.C.’s outsize drum to come into 
action at this point. I consoled myself by saying that, after 
all, it might have been a delayed fuse. 

Another outstanding success was ‘Dr. Abernethy.’’ Most 
of the characters entered by means of the queue system; as of 
course they had to, being the redoubtable doctor’s patients. 
The possibility of mixing up the characters was reduced to 
such simple terms that only a dotard could possibly have 
onfused them. What a vista this method opens up! 

I was very disappointed to see the status of the radio-play 
80 low down in the opinion of those who voted in a recent 
ensus, but apart from the now rapid spread of reasonably 
Priced first-rate wireless sets, I feel that those who made the 


Running my mind over the most prominent plays,’ 


greatest noise in favour of Variety were not in such over- 
whelming force as the index figures appeared to show, 
Yours faithfully, 


Hampstead. FREDERIC JACKSON. 


ABRIDGED OPERAS. 


(To the Editor of Tue GramorHone.) 


Dear Srr,—Can any reader add to the following ‘‘disco- 
graphy”’ (beastly word; is there a better?) of potted operas? 
GRAMOPHONE 
reference. 
Der Freischiitz ............... Feb. 1930 & Nov. 1929 
Barber of Seville . 1929 
Merry Wives (Nicolai) ». 1929 
Hiinsel and Gretel . 1929 
Die Fledermaus... ............606... Jan. & Feb. 1930 
(Overture 66582) 
BOR MNNNINO i dacaitiontandss ccxyacive Advt. in Nov. 1930 
The Beggar Student ............... Advt. July 1930 
NEN cinta vaich'she cintheuekannty (Advt. Jan.) Feb. 1931 
Lohengrin 1929 Catalogue 
Il Trovatore 1929 Catalogue 
Czar and Carpenter Supplement 1/30 
(Overture 27069) 


Polydor : 
95234-7 
95282-5 
95273-6 
95297-300 
95313-7 


95362-6 
95342-5 
95386-90 
95238-41 
95260-3 
95291-4 


German Odeon: 

IM177-80 (or 04962-5?) The Beggar Student 
Broadcast : 

5161-2 La Bohéme July 1930 

It distresses me that no Mozart opera has yet appeared, 
whole or potted. Can it be that I am the only person that 
wants them? 

Yours, 
N. O. M. Cameron. 
Bressay, Shetland. 


SPOTLIGHT ON EDGAR JACKSON. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—As one who is interested in Modern Rhythmic 
Dance Music I feel that it is time that someone wrote replying 
to much of the ill-considered criticism directed against this 
badly behaved child of music. As between the educated and 
the uneducated musical person, the grounds of the adverse 
criticism usually vary but little. It is, however, significant 
that those loudest in their condemnation of Jazz are often 
found to possess execrable musical taste. I refer to those 
whose musical appetite is appeased by descriptive works por- 
traying Eastern Markets and Monasteries, and who feel 
colossal highbrows on hearing a certain piece of intricate pre- 
tentiousness in C Sharp Minor by quite ! 

Summarised, the principal objections I have heard against 
Jazz are as follows :— 

(a) That it is incapable of conveying deep emotion. 

(b) That considered from the point of view of merit no 
Jazz work is to be compared with a Beethoven 
Symphony. 

(c) That the orchestral performance of Jazz creates a 
dreadful din. 

(d) That most Jazz is very poor stuff. 

In the first place, I quite agree that Jazz cannot possibly 
convey deep emotional feeling. Its range of expression is 
extremely limited. At its best it can adequately convey a 
form of animal high spirits and a laughingly cynical senti- 
mentality. It can also be objectively descriptive up to a 
point; but in its present form it cannot achieve much more. 
It must be remembered that practically all Jazz is written as 
dance music. It is sufficient, therefore, that it should be 
rhythmic, happy, and contain one or two brightly expressed 
ideas, At its best I place it in the same category as an 
Aldwych farce, a pretty flapper, or a bottle of good wine. 
None of these possess emotional depth; but one can pass a 
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most enjoyable evening in their company. When Jazz, there- 
fore, is charged with not possessing emotional depth it is 
being blamed for lacking something that it was never in- 
tended it should possess. 

The objection that Jazz is noisy depends very much on the 
quality of the band performing it. The main development of 
modern rhythmic dance bands in the last few years has been 
to discredit the idea of 10 years ago that a terrific din, giving 
the sensitive listener the impression of an Armenian massacre, 
was the hall-mark of successful performance. A band playing 
in this style to-day is considered a bad band, and as such 
deserves whatever condemnation it gets. Very often, how- 
ever, what the listener mistakes for mere noise is involved 
orchestration which requires one or two hearings to under- 
stand. Imagine the feelings of a music lover on hearing 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony dismissed as ‘‘merely noisy’’ by 
someone who had only heard it performed once. The person 
uttering such a verdict would deserve extermination on the 
spot ! 

I quite agree that the majority of Jazz numbers are very 
poor stuff. So are the majority of novels which are published ; 
but that is no reason for advocating that novels should no 
longer be written. One must judge an art form by the best 
it produces: not the worst. 

My plea to the intelligent music-lover is for more tolerance 
towards Jazz. Let him read the very excellent criticism of 
your contributor, Mr. Edgar Jackson, and. he will realise that 
this gentleman detests bad workmanship as much as he does. 
My interest in Jazz results from a conviction that it is the 
forerunner of a new musical form. I am strengthened in this 
belief when I find a critic of the eminence of Mr. W. J. Turner 
writing :— 

‘Somewhere there may be a young man with genius who 
would like to write some modern equivalent to the great 
Preludes and Fugues of J. S: Bach, and him I recommend 
to study the peculiarities of the best type of modern Jazz 
band . . . for there are great possibilities here awaiting the 
right man.” 

When that music comes to be written it will be as superior 
to most of the Jazz of to-day as a Galsworthy novel is to a 
Penny Dreadful. 

Yours faithfully, 


Twickenham. H. EH. Frrienps. 


(To the Editor of Tue GRraMopHone.) 

Dear Smr,—As a devotee of both symphonic and advanced 
dance music, I beg to disagree with Mr. Edgar Jackson over 
his assertion in the March number of THe GRaMoPHONE that 
Louis Armstrong and Bix Beiderbecke are the world’s greatest 
rhythmic trumpet players, and I am confident that 99 per 
cent. of the “fans” will take my side when I suggest that 
E. Loring Nichols—otherwise ‘‘Red’’ Nichols—is the world’s 
greatest rhythmic trumpeter. 

“Red” Nichols not only knows how to interpret a melody in 
the most ultra-modern rhythmic manner, but, unlike Louis 
Armstrong, he can make it appeal to the lover of straight 
symphonic music—in other words, he is always musical. Louis 
Armstrong, on the other hand, is not so consistent. One 
minute he plays a really fine trumpet solo (hear Parlophone 
R607); the next, he spoils the whole record by a most fearful 
vocal effort. If he wishes to help the great cause of “‘hot’’ 
dance music he will have to submit to having these vocal 
choruses cut out of his records. 

Will anyone with different views please compare Parlo- 
phone R531, R607, R796 with Brunswick 3626, 1019, 3850 
and 1062, featuring ‘‘Red” Nichols in stylish and musical 
solos? 

Yours faithfully, 


D. M. Brrowatt. 
Sedbergh, Yorks. 


POUISHNOFF’S RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—Replying to Norman Cameron in the ¢ 
issue of Tue Gramopnone, I did not refer to any reco 
by Pouishnoff in my article published in your February n 
because the two quite early ones among the collecti 
records available were by no means representative of 
work as a gramophone artist and—what was of greater m 
for the angle of this particular article—had no real b 
on the questions at issue. My opening paragraph 
tended to indicate the ground to be covered by what fol] 
and to dissipate any notion about the contribution 
concerned, in the usual review sense, with pianoforte 
although a great many inevitably passed under notice, 
stituting an informal résumé of past and present reco 
of works for the piano. 4 

For the art of this great pianist at first hand, by radi 
in his later records, I have the most intense admirati¢ 
I have often stated in the professional and lay Press. 
years ago he was the subject of one of my Windsor Magi 
articles, and I gave a survey of his career. I ment 
because of Mr. Cameron’s interest, in case he might like 
the publishers if they have a copy of the number for ‘he 
of the general information it contains on this artist. 

As your correspondent indicates, Pouishnoff’s records 
be many. My own opinion is that we should already} 
available from him several concerti, and a series from © 
and Bach, at least, as well’ as more Rachmaninoff, for 
undoubtedly (after that composer himself) the most 
pathetic interpreter of the music of his great count 
However, nothing of this comes within the scheme of 
article, and so I said nothing about it! 

Yours faithfully, 
Watson L 
Navestock. 


HUGO WOLF. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—It is just over six years since I suggested 
letter to you that we needed ‘‘a lot more Wolf,’’ and n 
five years since he figured as the first of Mr. Chish 
‘‘Neglected Composers.’? And in the meantime the few 
excellent records of his songs that figured in the HE 
catalogues have all been deleted. 

This is the more surprising as two of the Lieder singers 
record most successfully (Elena Gerhardt and 
McCormack) often include his songs in their programme 
even devote a whole recital to his work. And there is 
no reason to suppose that the gramophone public would b 
appreciative than the actual audience! 

It is true that a number of fine records can be ob 
from the Polydor catalogues, the latest being a magni 
rendering by Rehkemper of Der Feuerreiter, and there 
be others issued by the foreign companies allied to H 
and Columbia. Even the Parlophone Company has not, 
often, come to our rescue here. But foreign records k 
meet the case, even if there were a convenient conspec 
what is actually available. 

And it is not as though Wolf could be dismissed as a 
composer of no general interest (I suppose we must sub 
that for Mahler, neglected in performance as well ¢ 
recording.) No. Wolf has been claimed, and with 
grounds, to be the greatest song composer that ever 
and the addition to the English catalogues of a really 
sentative selection of his work would remedy the most gi 
and serious deficiency in the gramophone repertory of té 

Yours faithfully, 
L. J. H. Brap 

Liverpool. 








